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HE woman who thought she could take the 
sulphur vapor bath at home in her own 
bath-room, finds that her experience reads like 
a chapter from the Danbury News man. A bou- 
quet of burning matches would furnish the per- 
fume inhaled in the process, and the vapor reach- 
ing her face in puffs has left it pale and brown 
in spots, as if she were a subject of that much- 
lamented disease, mask. That she escaped with 
hair only partially tinged, and any eyebrows to 
speak of, is due to Nature’s guardian care, which 
prompted the struggle for life half a minute 
sooner than pride was inclined to give up. And 
the fumes lingering about the premises have in- 
duced the gravest suspicions on the part of her 
neighbors. She is inclined to think that if her 
face will only return to its former brownness all 
over, she will forego her dreams of brow of 
Parian whiteness and cheeks like peaches, 
Taking a sulphur vapor bath 
is a matter to be cautious 
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Cloths are closely wrapped about the neck 
to prevent the least escape of gas, and a wet 
sponge laid on the top of the head, or, what is 
better, a very wet towel folded round the back 
of it, turbanwise, to the top, thus cooling the base 
of the brain, the sensitive upper part, and the 
carotid arteries at the side. This must be fre- 
quently wet with cold water during the bath—a 
precaution which removes all danger of apoplec- 
tic seizures by heating the blood. The sulphur- 
charged steam is then let into the box by pipes, 
and in three minutes the perspiration flows from 
the body as if the luckless victim were melting 
away. In the best establishments an attendant 
fans the bather all the time the steam is let on, 
to cool the head, into which the heated blood 
rushes in a way that makes the wet towel smoke 
directly, The bath lasts fifteen minutes, after 
which the vapor is turned off ; and when the steam 
in the box has had time to condense, the cover 
is unjointed, and the bather is treated to a scrub- 
bing with soap and warm water, which gradually 





cools and cleanses the body. ‘Then cooler water 
is poured over the bather, and after wiping, he is 
wrapped in a.fresh sheet and lies down to pleas- 
ant dreams. All the descriptions by Eastern tray- 
elers of the luxury of the bath come true in this 
last stage of enjoyment. One feels rejuvenated, 
entranced, and sinks away into a sleep, light, in- 
effable, whose inception seems a prelude to par- 
adise, One’s eyes close to keep out the sordid 
‘surroundings of the bathing-room, usually in the 
basement ; and every idea, or rather sensation— 
for the brain is too torpid and passive to think— 
is bliss. Quite as beautiful is the return to con- 
sciousness, sense after sense regaining double 
brightness as softly and steadily as the unfold- 
ing of a flower. In this.state of purity and light 
one learns to reverence,one’s physical self. <A 
body that at its best feels so glorious and happy, 
ought not to be exposed to disturbances of appe- 
tite and the contact of gross things. We need 
to be very much more refined in our living, eat- 
ing, and breathing. We ought to wear cleaner 





about, even when administer- 
ed by the best hands. It is 
not well to take it in the damp, 
** breaking - up” weather of 
March, for the bath opens the 
pores, and catching cold with 
several grains of sulphur in 
the body is next to salivation 
by mercury. ‘The effects are 
that one feels heavy and ach- 
ing, the eyes grow weak, and 
teeth grumble, while any la- 
tent rheumatie pains wake up 
to sharp reminder of one’s 
imprudence. But when the 
weather grows warm and set- 
tled, these baths are a luxury 
and medicine combined.— 
They are the most effectual 
purifiers of the system, and by 
searching out all waste parti- 
cles and removing them, leave 
the skin as new and fair as a 
baby’s. I have seen old and 
darkened complexions restored 
by them in a way that seemed 
little short of miraculous. 
They are of benefit in such 
neuralgias as result from im- 
purity of the blood, and scrof- 
ulous affections are powerfully 
dealt with by them. The time 
is not far distant when évery 
town that has a public hall will 
also have its public baths. Be- 
fore that time, however, physi- 
cians must learn moderation in 
their charges for these remedial 
agents. Outside of our large 
cities sulphur vapor baths are 
$5 each, and they are only 
given in seriés, as prescrided 
by the judgment or humor of 
the physician. When will peo- 
ple learn the laws and habits 
of their own bodies, so that 
they need not be at the mercy 
of every specialist who chooses 
to make money out of their 
emergencies? For the benefit 
of outsiders I will say that the 
charge for these baths in the 
best establishments of New 
York is not higher than $2 50 
at most for the single bath, and 
great reduction from this is 
permitted in different houses. 
The essential difficulty of 
giving the sulphur vapor treat- 
ment is that the powerful fumes 
must be kept from the face, 
as it would be dangerous to 
breathe a particle of them. 
For this object the bather en- 
ters a wooden box, with a cov- 
er having a hole in it that just 
fits the neck. He takes a seat 
on a chair in the box undressed, 
and the cover is adjusted so 
that only the head is left out. 
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Fig. 1.—CasHMERE MantTELet.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-3. 








Fig. 2.—Casumere MAntetet.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-3. 





clothes, choose very much nicer meats and fruit 
than we are, at present content with, and place 
our dwellings out of the reach of the least im- 
purity of air. In this altered and steadied frame 
dispositions to evil will lose their sway.  Irri- 
table temper will be soothed, despondency flee as 
by magic, and fiercer passions lie asleep as at the 
stroking of their manes. Once for all, if any 
should read this page who are so unfortunate as 
to know the battle with unnatural desires, whieh 
make life less blessed and lofty than it was meant 
to be, let them have recourse to this efficient ally. 
It will restore one from the horrible depression 
which craves alcohol or opium, it will rescue one 
from the perilous excitement of overwrought 
nerves or too much brain-work, and banish those 
morbid feelings which consciously or unconscious- 
ly incline to impurity of imagination if not of life. 
The purity of the body and that of the soul are too 
closely woven for any one to dare neglect them. 

In the old time saints used to subdue the body 
by prayer and fasting. The modern way is by 
prayer and bathing. It is hard 
enough to keep a peaceable, 
firm, and sweet habit of soul 
without letting loose on it the 
humors and insanities of the 
body. These are in no way so 
quickly quelled as by the warm 
baths, and this is why I say that 
they ought. to be part of the 
public buildings of every vil- 
lage, and as cheap as they can 
be made, that here the drunk- 
ard may find a stimulus which 
has no reaction, the emotion- 
ally insane a sedative that will 
clear his brain and steady his 
nerves; where the exhausted 
watcher by the sick may re- 
cruit, and the overwrought stu- 
dent, lawyer, or physician find 
support without recourse to 
perilous stimulants. The doors 
of such a place in a large city 
should stand open night and 
day, like those of the churches. 
Men sooner build their sepul- 
chres than spend money for the 
conditions of life. 

Women need the bath for all 
these purposes no less than 
men. ‘The feeble mother will 
find no soothing for her jarred 
nerves or lightener of her bur- 
dens like the well-applied bath. 
Strange to say, the vapor bath 
does not weaken. It only 
washes away the worse parti- 
cles of the body that weigh it 
down, and whose loss leaves it 
as if winged. I have known 
an invalid of years take it twice 
and thrice a week, gaining 
strength by it every time. If 
harm comes by it, it is because 
the head is not kept cool by 
fanning (and this the patient 
should insist on), or because the 
final sponging was not gradual 
enough. There is harm in 
every remedy if used unskill- 
fully. It is the doctor's prov- 
ince to direct in such matters, 
always premising that the best 
and wisest physicians prefer to 
teach their clients the rules of 
health and of treatment, and 
very, very seldom refuse to give 
the reason and theory of their 
orders. It is safe to be shy of 
the perception and methods of 
a doctor who doesn’t like to 
tell what medicines he gives, 
and why he gives them. The 
keenest and best medical men 
are impatient to have others 
see and understand the truth 
like themselves. 

But, to leave this graver 
strain, it is not a little amusing 
to hear the requests for a way 
in which to give a sulphur va- 
por bath to the face alone. 
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Somebody wants a fair complexion, and fancies 
it may be gained by bleaching the face after 
the manner of an old Leghorn bonnet in a 
barrel. Aside from the assurance of being 
choked to death, no mode can be devised of 
whitening and refining the face by applications 
to it alone, when all the conditions of health are 
not obeyed in other ways. Carbolic acid may 
heal pimples, and glycerine masks soften the 
skin ; but the lovely red and white, with lips like 
currants, and skin like the flesh of young cran- 
berries, can not be had unless the blood is pure, 
the food regulated, plenty of exercise and sun- 
shine taken, and the best order kept by all the 
bodily fanctions. Cosmetics may produce the 
desired effeet, but the face will not stay so if the 
system is not right. ‘Take the point of bathing. 
The reason why so many young women have 
rough faces is because they neglect to cleanse 
the skin of the body, but wash their faces every 
day. The pores are so clogged by secretions 
that morbid matters break out on the face, where 
they have more chance. The ladies of King 
George’s court were perfectly logical when they 
refused to wash their faces lest it should spoil 
their complexions. They seldom washed their 
bodies or their linen, and it was dangerous to 
give their festering blood an outlet by cleaning a 
spot for it, The full-blooded girls whose com- 
plexions give them trouble need not eat fat meat 
save in the depth of winter, nor drink milk. 
They may take these in after-years, if they grow 
thin and weak from the nursing of children or 
by hard work. ‘Their systems can turn the 
grapes and pears they ought to feed on, the fish, 
chicken, and lean meat, and the nutty oatmeal 
and wheat cakes (not mushes), into fat enough 
to round their elbows, and strength enough to 
make their walk like the figure ofadance. They 
must try daily bathing, or rather scrubbing with 
seap and hot water, followed by cold, taking a 
matter of ten minutes a day, at most, if they know 
how to move. Very likely they will need a few 
bottles of Saratoga water or several doses of 
salts to clear the blood, adhering religiously to a 
Graham diet the while, or their last state after 
this medicine will be worse than the first. Aft- 
er taking the sulphur vapor baths they must go 
out-of-doors, and finish bleaching themselves in 
the sun. By living in it five hours a day they 
may gain the lovely painted marble of the English 
girl's face, who reaps all day in the harvest field. 
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«> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 27 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a thrilling story, complete, of 
the East India Mutiny, with a striking 
illustration ; another illustrated install- 
ment of “ PHINEAS REDUX,” by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE ; and several humorous illus- 
trations. 

An Eicut-paGE SuPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for October 4. 





» SURROUNDINGS. 


IHERE are few natures, if any, mentally 

or physically strong enough to resist 

the influences of surroundings, which are a 
kind of fate in themselves, and in great de- 
gree determine our intellectual reach and 
our moral altitude, compel our imagina- 
tions, and decide religion, love, and friend- 
ship for us, as well as our physical status. 
As in the garden we see all manner of tiny 
insects that have drawn their hues from the 
leaves upon which they feed, so the minds 
of individuals take shape and color from 
their surroundings; and in so far as these 
surroundings are of a superior kind, enno- 
bling rather than belittling, so far will this 
shape be removed from deformity and fash- 
ioned after the line of beauty, and this color 
be warranted fast. All history takes cogni- 
zance of the effects of climate upon race and 
temperament, and sets down the indolent 
will and the swarthy physique to Southern 





latitudes, carrying enterprise and energy 
over to the blonde Northern nations ; mount- 
ainous regions boast a brave, sure-footed 
people, with no consumptive tendencies— 
since climbing demands entire and healthy 
expansion of the lungs—while to dwellers 
by the sea are meted out a quickened intel- 
lect and contempt of dangers. But climate 
is only a wider surrounding, which moulds us 
after its own methods, and there is no doubt 
but the surroundings of a more intimate na- 
ture have as decided effects upon character 
and constitution. They,in a great measure, 
dictate our preferences-and habits, since, un- 
less we conform more or less to the world 
about us, life resolves itself into a warfare. 
But the fact is that we do conform unwitting- 
ly; the influences are as certain and subtle as 
those of the sun and air. We are set in our 
surroundings like a picture in its frame, and 
if they happen to harmonize with our in- 
herent qualities, well and good; if not, we 
inust make the best of it. 

The nature of a young child, malleable 
like gold, is worked upon by the atmosphere 
into which it is born, and if that atmosphere 
lacks mental stimulus, in most cases the 
young mind will suffer ; and, in like manner, 
even the mature mind, transplanted among 
uncongenial surroundings, will insensibly 
adapt itself to the condition of things, for 
with the Romans one must do as the Romans, 
and in order to imitate them acceptably, one 
must adopt their manner of thought and 
being. In most communities it is the pre- 
vailing religious creed that governs; the 
members are hedged in by the surrounding 
doctrine of infallibility, of free-will, or pre- 
destination, as the case may be, and are rare- 
ly invited to search for truth in any other 
direction ; thus one’s surroundings come to 
have a tendency to warp and color and oft- 
en to restrict one’s views. It is what Neigh- 
bor Grundy thinks which regulates our 
thought, what she does that decides our 
behavior. We can as easily travel beyond 
our surroundings as we can get beyond our 
atmosphere without dying, when we would 
perhaps merely change them. The most 
timid and selfish among us might find her- 
self as heroic as JEANNE D’ARc if the sur- 
roundings demanded it; the most reserved 
feel the spirit moving her to preach with 
the tongue of men and angels, if those whom 
she had been bred to hold in esteem in her 
little world were wont to “speak in meet- 
ing.” Our surroundings are at once our in- 
spiration and our opportunity—they bid us 
be up to the occasion. To be sure, the oppor- 
tunity and inspiration may be meagre, and 
the occasion small, since the stream may not 
rise above its source, but they are the result 
of the things that teach us, that surround 
us, just as certain plants are the product of 
certain soils, and could adapt themselves to 
no other condition without variation. 

Without sensible effort our tastes become 
the outgrowth and assimilation of our sur- 
roundings, be they wsthetic or otherwise. 
One to whom high behavior and noble sen- 
timents are a daily lesson and example is 
heir to a natural nobility ; to one born, as it 
were, in a library, learning would seem to 
be the mother-tongue. Living constantly 
among beauty and romance engenders beau- 
tiful and romantic ideas. As there are pe- 
culiar formations of mind belonging to those 
who dwell ia mountainous districts and to 
those who inhabit valleys, it would be 
strange indeed if the neighborhood of a re- 
nowned river, a storied water-fall, crowned 
with rainbows, or a historic ruin, made no 
lasting impression on mind and matter. On 
the other hand, those whose glimpse of 
heaven is only as wide as the narrow street, 
whose “ample spirits” are confined among 
brick walls and importunate industries, nat- 
urally experience the narrowing influences, 
unless they take care to change the situa- 
tion to “larger fields and pastures new,” 
just as a plant in an earthen pot too small 
for its capacity, though holding the secret 
of growth and expansion in its germs, yet 
shrivels and fails of development because 
of its cramped surroundings. Yet the little 
Edelweiss finds material for a beautiful life 
underneath the mountain snows, and the 
May-flower blushes fragrantly on the bor- 
ders of the bitterest winter; so perhaps the 
surroundings of each one of us are better 
adapted to work out in us those purposes 
for which we were created than any others 
that we might choose. 





MISPRISION OF FELONY. 
* Br GAIL HAMILTON. 
CRITIC, speaking of Miss PREsTON’s 
Love in the Nineteenth Century, says: 
“In one of Julius’s letters there are some 
sharp words denouncing the current news- 
paper fashion of printing ‘personal’ para- 
graphs about female writers. Miss Preston, 
through Julius, thinks that such publicity 
is ‘enough to make these poor creatures 
curse the day they ever put pen to paper, or 
whatever it is women do when men curse.’ 





We can not see why women should fare bet- 
ter than men in this respect. By the act of 
public appearance, as writers, they invite 
public criticism and comment; they know 
what awaits them before they make their 
début, and deliberately put aside the veil 
which has hidden them. Public curiosity 
about writers is a fixed fact; and we ven- 
ture to submit that women are at least 
equally responsible with men for it.” 

So when a woman decries the plunder of 
her purse, impartial Justice might exclaim, 
“We can not see why women should fare 
better than men in this respect. By the very 
act of owning money they invite acquisition. 
They know what awaits them before they 
drop the bills into their pockets, and they 
deliberately become the objects of thievish 
observation. Greed of money is a fixed fact, 
and we venture to submit that there are fe- 
male thieves as well as male thieves.” But 
would impartial Justice lock up its office 
and go home to dinner feeling that it had 
expounded the whole duty of man? 

Come now and let us reason together. 
You say, cool critic, you can not see why 
women should fare better than men in this 
respect. They should not. Men and women 
are on precisely the same ground. When a 
woman prints a book, sells a bonnet, makes 
a shoe, she does it not as a woman, but as 
an author, trader, shoe-maker. Nothing is 
due her professionally that is not due a man 
in the same business. If a female writer 
tries to disarm criticism, if a milliner claims 
to.work fewer hours, if a seamstress excuses 
bad work, by pleading her sex, she displays 
ignorance of first principles, Let us heart- 
ily agree, then, that in the literary world 
there shall be no distinctions of sex so far as 
concerns prerogatives, emoluments, and ex- 
emptions. A woman shall claim nothing 
that would not belong to a man in her 
place. 

What then? “By the act of public ap- 
pearance as writers they invite public criti- 
cism and comment.” Upon what? Upon 
themselves? When a man publishes an ar- 
ticle in Harper’s Magazine he invites public 
criticism and comment upon his eyes and 
hair, his clothes, his habits, his family his- 
tory, his courtship and marriage, his school 
escapades, and his last year’s journey, not 
simply on his article in the Magazine! The 
Lord have mercy on us, and incline our 
hearts to break this law, if this, indeed, is 
law! But who will have the temerity to 
assert it? Who dares say that when a man 
makes public property of a portion of his 
thoughts, he makes public property of him- 
self and all his surroundings? Many act 
on the assumption, undoubtedly. There isa 
literary parasite, an insect that has no life 
in itself, but fattens and flourishes on those 
who have. These parasites never did any 
thing, but they feed on those who have 
wrought. Their stock in trade is the per- 
sonal history, habits, ways, of men whose 
achievements have made their history inter- 
esting. They have no more judgment, dis- 
crimination, taste, than a mosquito, and 
they keep up as ceaseless a buzz. But hith- 
erto they have lived by sufferance. Even 
Punch, in the far-off days when American 
slavery was the stumbling-block of English 
freemen, used to parry our thrusts at British 
peasants, miners, and paupers by the true 
refrain, 

“ Slaves for want of legislation 
Are not quite like slavés by law ;” 


and when these literary barnacles were be- 
fouling the keel of many a good ship, it was 
satisfactory to reflect that they were an Ish- 
maelitic race, acting against every anwrit- 
ten law. But now a Daniel has come to 
judgment and promulgates a new law—that 
not the paragraphist but the victim is at 
fault! To publish an article is not simply 
to render yourself liable to pillaging, it is to 
invite it. It is to invite every one to your 
house, to describe in print your personal 
appearance, your breakfast-table, and your 
garden-plot. To print a story is to throw 
open every door, and ask all comers to pro- 
fane the sanctities of your home forever. 

I question whether most writers do “ know 
what awaits them before they miake their 
début, and deliberately put aside the veil 
which has hidden them.” On the contrary, 
they are profoundly ignorant of it. A young 
man or @ young woman, enced both 
in life and letters, thinks little of himself 
when he first ventures into the arena. His 
article possesses his soul. All his interest 
and thought centre there. He does not 
dream that any thing will wrest him per- 
sonally from profound obscurity, or that his 

will have the smallest interest 
for the world. He is far more likely to fan- 
cy himself in hiding, even if hearing the na- 
tions praising him far off. It is only prac- 
tical experience of the idle persistency and 
trivial curiosity of the world that teaches 
him how hard it is to hold his privacy in- 
tact. 

And how is it with those who never make 
a public appearance as writers, who never 





deliberately put aside the veil which has 
hidden them, but who, on the contrary, draw 
a veil around them by assuming a name? 
Do they thereby invite or repel personal 
public comment, and is their invitation or 
repulsion heeded? If a pseudonym means 
any thing, it means an abnegation of per- 
sonality. The author who assumes a name 
intimates unmistakably that he desires his 
personality to be dissevered from his author- 
ship; and any attempt to go behind that 
assumed name and connect it with the life 
of any person whatever is an impertinence. 
George Eliot is a man, unless womanhood is 
indubitably induced from his writings; and 
though the world may have badgered him 
into acquiescing in his imputed womanhood, 
the world was wholly prying and ill-bred in 
doing so. George Eliot is George Eliot, and 
nobody else, and the public has no more right 
to ascribe George Eliot’s traits or works to 
any Mrs. A or Mrs. B who is supposed to be 
George Eliot than if Mrs. A could not write 
her own name. 

That women violate personal rights as oft- 
en as men must, I fear, be admitted. That 
they suffer more from its violation than men 
can not, therefore, be conceded, and is not to 
the point ifit could. It is hard to see that 
women show more judgment, discrimination, 
delicacy, than men. They can not be de- 
pended on to respect individual existence, 
to refrain from encroaching upon private 
ground. I do not know that it has ever 
been denied that coarseness in woman is 
coarser than coarseness in man. Nor seems 
there any reason to believe that a man, pure, 
sensitive, noble, is not as easily wounded as 
the female of his kind. Roughness is not 
the rule of one sex, and softness of the other. 
Refinement in both sexes is annoyed and dis- 
turbed by rudeness in either. 

But rudeness is indeed rampant when we 
have learned to submit to it—I do not say in 
silence, since that may be the only resource 
left to dignity, but without mental protest. 
Fools may rush in where angels fear to tread, 
but so long as they are recognized fools all 
is not lost. But when authority which has 
always been considered respectable begins 
to justify impertinence, we are indeed far 
gone in trespasses and sins. 

Nevertheless, though hand join in hand, 
wickedness is not ennobled, good-breeding 
is not degraded. Politeness may be utterly 
lost out of the world, and privacy be de- 
barred those who have had the misfortune 
to please the world. Newspapers may stag- 
nate into the belief that public curiosity 
about writers is a fixed fact, and that it is 
of no use to set any bounds to its exercise. 
Just the same it remains that men and wom- 
en do not by the act of writing become out- 
laws from social courtesy, with no rights 
that people are bound to respect. People 
have no more right to pry into the affairs 
of an author than into those of a blacksmith. 
Etiquette should shield the one as closely as 
it shields the other. The writings of a writer 
belong to the public. It has a right to com- 
ment upon them as often, as long, as severe- 
ly, as it chooses. Every thing but the writ- 
ings of the writer belongs to himself. The 
world, the public, the newspapers, have no 
authority to comment upon it one way or 
another. Of personal matters praise and 
blame are equally out of place, Paragraphs 
may itemize, since the courts take no cog- 
nizance of these verbal crimes; but they re- 
main crimes, and not mere characteristics 
of the age. The courtesies of the press are 
even more strenuous than the courtesies of 
the parlor, their violation being as much 
more obnoxious as it is wide-spread, as much 
more vulgar as it is done in cool blood, as 
much more cowardly as it is removed from 
immediate punishment. Curiosity about 
writers, as about every thing else, is a fixed 
fact; but it is only a vicious and vulgar 
mind that would indulge its curiosity at 
the expense of every delicate instinct, all 
social confidence, and all possible claim to 
“the grand old name of gentleman.” 

To say that one shall not write without 
thereby offering up all his individual pos- 
sessions to greedy and indiscriminate ears 
is to inflict a cruel and unusual punishment, 
which is contrary to statute law, and should 
deliver its perpetrator over to imprisonment 
in the county jail during life or good be- 
havior. 

I suppose that one of the pleasantest emol- 
uments of the author’s office is the 


“Thanks untraced to lips unknown, 
That greet him like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown”— 


the sense of sharing in subtle sympathies far 
off, and an all-pervasive friendliness. But 
to be preyed upon by vapid and frivolous 
inquisitiveness, to be offered up on the al- 
tar of senseless and silly gossip, whose only 
alleviation is its falseness, may be borne 
80 long as respectable people frown upon 
it. But when the slaughter is counted no 
slaughter, but a proper rite of natural re- 
ligion, it is time to raise the standard of 
revolt. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


REDINGOTE MATERIALS. 


OUGH-SURFACED camel’s-hair is now 
R the accepted fabric for redingotes and 
wraps, just as cashmere has been for the last four 
winters. There are various camel’s-hair mate- 
rials shown, some of which are almost as rough- 
looking and thick as Irish frieze, though smooth 
and indeed “slippery” to the touch; these are 
the most expensive, and will be the most stylish 
goods for over dresses and mantillas, ‘The cam- 
el’s-hair felt is new this season, and far thicker 
than any kindred fabric worn last year. Itisa 
yard and a quarter wide, at $4a yard. Chamoisis 
a heavy but loosely woven flannel-like stuff, with 
the shaggy fleece of camel’s-hair and a Cheviot 
stripe: the price is from $4 to $5. ‘* Camel’s- 
hair diagonal,” very fine and soft, is woven in 
the broad vertical lines raised above the surface 
in the style so conspicuous this season: this is 
$4 a yard, and is especially desirable. ‘The 
plain and simple camel’s-hair, with the familiar 
twill of last season, is made also much heavier, 
softer, and warmer, and is the standard goods 
for polonaises: the price is from $3 to $4. 
Camel's-hair serge, in imitation of this, but itself 
an excellent fabric, is rougher than that used 
last year, and costs $2 25. These goods are all 
shown in the deep blue, bronze brown, myrtle 
green, olive, and slate colors now fashionable, 
and the silk counters furnish rich failles at $4 
a yard to match each shade, and serve as skirts 
beneath over dresses of these woolens. 

Other twilled fabrics are shown in the retail 
stores at prices ranging below $2 a yard for 
double-width goods. Among these re-appear 
vigogne, or undressed cashmere, at $2, and ex- 
cellent all-wool broad diagonals—in double, 
triple, and quadruple lines—at the same price. 
This fancy for twilled goods has restored serges 
to favor, and they are brought out in variety. 
The English serges, all wool, yet harsh to the 
touch, in wide open twills, cost from 70 cents to 
$1 50 a yard, and are excellent for serviceable 
suits. Self-colored striped serges are shown for 
polonaises, and cost from 70 cents to $1 25, 
Cashmere serge at 90 cents a yard is as thin 
and pliable as cashmere, yet has the broader di- 
agonal lines of serge. Heavy serge flannel is 
85 cents. The fancy for navy blue serges, so 
dark that they are almost black, promises to 
equal that of four years ago. Winter de bége, 
both plain and striped, is $1 10—a soft stylish 
fabric, said to be durable. Repped goods have 
fallen into disfavor, yet the excellent velours 
épingeline is still commended for its service, and 
is pliable enough for the soft draperies of the 
period: price $1 75. 

A few striped goods are shown for house 
dresses, wrappers, and morning suits. ‘The nov- 
elty among these is serge of dark cloth—colored 
ground with a relief of bright stripes; for in- 
stance, one stylish pattern is indigo blue with 
white stripes, another myrtle green with crimson 
stripes, a third bronze brown with blue stripes. 
These cost from 50 cents to $1 50 a yard. Ba- 
zar No. 38, Vol. VI., contains instructions for 
making and trimming redingotes and wraps of 
the materials just described. 


CLOTH SUITS. 


Diagonal cloth and the smooth-surfaced ladies’ 
cloth made up in suits of jaunty shape are among 
the early importations. Black-blue, bronze 
brown, and myrtle green are the colors, and the 
trimming is black silk cording, with facings and 
pipings of the same. They consist of a jockey 
basque opening over a vest brightened by steel 
buttons, and edged with two silk cords; a plain 
round over-skirt with a scantily gathered ruffle 
on the edge piped with black. The skirt is cut 
off at the bottom, and finished by a kilt-pleated 
flounce headed by bias folds. A coat collar, and 
coat sleeves with close, stiffly lined cuffs, com- 
plete the trim costume. 


SERGE AND ALPACA SUITS. 


Imported serge suits are mede with demi-po- 
lonaises and simply trimmed skirts. One model 
of olive serge has velvet bands and ruffles ex- 
tending up the back breadth, and fastening over 
the short back of the demi-polonaise. A ruffle 
and bands trim the front breadth, and the half- 
polonaise hangs in long points on each side. 

The most tastefully made black alpacas are 
without flounces this season. The skirt has five 
or six bias bands (piped on each edge) placed 
straight around it, and these are crossed at in- 
tervals of nearly half a yard by diagonal bands 
of the same width and piping. ‘The diagonal 
bands extend beyond the horizontal ones, and 
are finished on each end by a button. A simple 
redingote with belt, coat sleeves, coat collar, and 
ruff of the material completes the suit. Anoth- 
er pretty design for alpaca dresses is a double- 
breasted jockey basque with an apron over-skirt 
open up the back to the belt, and two rows of 
kilt pleating on the lower skirt. To give this a 
jaunty air the new blue steel buttons are used 
on the basque, or else oxidized silver ones. 
The lower row of kilt pleating is only half the 
width of the upper one. An abundance of trim- 
ming, such as gathered puffs and ruffles, gives a 
very common look to the finest alpacas. 


HINTS TO DRESS-MAKERS, 


A revers collar in front, with a box-pleated 
ruff behind, is a stylish way of finishing the 
neck of basques, and indulges at once both the 
prevalent caprices for the ruff and the gentle- 
man’s coat collar. Basques now have the wide 
English back formed of four broad pieces of the 
same width at the waist, and the waist is not 
defined by buttons. Two cords on the edge of 
basques are far more stylish than any finish of 
lace or fringe, though the latter is sometimes 
placed on the back, while the fronts are plainly 
corded. Instead of full postilion pleats, plain 





lappets are sewed in the seams, or else the square 
jockey basque is laid in pleats that are pressed 
flatly, and held down by two lengthwise rows of 
buttons. Sleeveless jackets, especially those of 
black or dark-colored velvet, will be again fash- 
ionable, and are already worn with grenadine 
and silk dresses, accompanied by sashes of vel- 
vet. These velvet basques are tight-fitting, and 
are more ornamented than the simple ones worn 
last year. They are sometimes merely scallop- 
ed and needle-worked around the armholes and 
basque edge, and a velvet ruff is invariably add- 
ed; others are rich with jet galloon, jet fringe, 
and lace, while a more stylish fancy still is to 
border them with a band of ostrich feathers ; 
some are gay with colored embroidery. The 
new blue steel beads are mingled with jet fringes 
for trimming black silks and velvets., A black 
velvet revers collar, with a velvet ruff, lined with 
colored silk, is sold for wearing with various 
dresses: price $25, The silk or woolen ruff is 
now as universal for finishing the neck of dress- 
es as bias bands have been hitherto. Instead of 
lining this ruff with a color, it is best to have it 
entirely of the color of the dress, and wear in- 
side a silk ruff of any color that may be becom- 
ing, and still another ruff inside this of white 
muslin, lace, or crépe lisse. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CALICO SUITS, 


Beautiful suits for morning, either for house 
or street, are made of the new dark calicoes. 
Those with black grounds brightened by a shell 
or star of yellow, or else dark blue with stripes 
or lightning-struck lines of white, make up most 
stylishly. ‘They have the double-breasted redin- 
gote, belted, with two rows of smoked pearl but- 
tons down the front, and a single skirt with two 
lapped, gathered flounces, 


TROUSSEAU DRESSES. 


Autumn is the wedding season, and the mo- 
distes are already busy with trousseaux. Creamy 
white faille, with tulle pleatings and orange gar- 
lands, makes a lovely dress for youthful brides. 
A model just completed has the rather long 
demi-train edged with a full box-pleated ruche 
of tulle, above which is a bias silk flounce held 
in diagonal pleats by a ruche. The three front 
breadths are covered from the belt to the knee 
with three tulle puffs, one puff covering each 
breadth, and are finished below by three side 
pleatings of tulle. The puffs are held to the 
silk by garlands of orange blossoms passing down 
the four front seams; the two front garlands end 
in clusters near the foot, while the two back ones 
sweep down the sides and around the train, form- 
ing a heading to three box-pleatings of tulle that 
pass above the silk flounce, The basque is point- 
ed in front, with a jockey basque behind, and is 
edged with two cords; the square neck has tulle 
pleatings inside, and the short sleeves have puffs 
turned upward in box-pleats, making a short 
high shoulder. The corsage bouquet has a spray 
that runs down to the point of the and 
another running over the left shoulder. Tulle 
veil, not hemmed. Coronet of orange blossoms, 
with a high pointed cluster on the left side and 
three trailing sprays. 

The bride-maid’s dress is of white silk, with an 
over-skirt and pleated flounces of finest French 
muslin, trimmed with garlands of blush-roses. 


GLOVES. 


Artists in gloves have prepared kid gloves of 
invisible colors to match the dark costumes with 
which they are to be worn. Forty different 
shades of darkest hues are displayed, including 
the new black-blue, bottle green, olive, invisible 
brown, slate, and plum colors. Good taste as 
well as style prescribes gloves of simplest fash- 
ion, utterly without ornament, made with long 
wrists fastened by three or four steel buttons, 
and depending for beauty on their fine color and 
perfect fit. Embroidery is only seen in the short 
gloves fastened by one or two buttons, to which 
ladies of conservative tastes still cling. The 
gloves for general use with various dresses are 
autumn leaf colors of every hue of the forest, 
also the blue-gray slate-color, olive, and plum. 
A novelty to wear with semi-dress black suits at 
church, visiting, and the theatre is palest blue 
gloves; for the same purpose bluish lavender, 
Nile green, with more blue than the gosling-color, 
and buff are also retained. For fall dress aré 
chalk and creamy white, pearl, and the palest 
gas-light pink.. Short gloves, with but one but- 
ton at the wrist, are $1 65; with two buttons, 
$2; the stylish longer gloves fastened by three 
buttons are $2 50; and with four buttons, $2 75. 
Full-dress evening gloves, reaching almost to the 
elbow, and fastened by six buttons, are $3 25. 
Misses’ gloves, numbering from five to six and a 
half (in smaller sizes than ladies’ gloves of cor- 
responding numbers), are $1 65 for those with 
two buttons, and $2 for three-buttoned gloves. 
What are called infants’ gloves cost $1 25 or 
$1 50, and are double-stitched. 

Undressed kid gloves are brought out in dark- 
er slate grays and olive browns. Those with 
two buttons are $1 75 ; the longer and more de- 
sirable ones, fastened by three buttons, are $2; 
and those more stylish still, by four buttons, 
are $2 25. The long-armed glove, equal in 
length to those fastened by six buttons, yet closed 


‘and fitting the arm as if moulded there, and 


snugly fastened by one button at the wrist, is 
very handsome, and costs $2 25. 

Substantial gloves for fall and winter are 
made of English calf-skin, with double-stitched 
seams, and the deep flaring Sandringham cuff, 
prettily scalloped like the petals of a tulip, and 
ornamented with feather stitching: price from 
$2 25 to $3 a pair. There are also calf-skin 
gloves warmly lined with plush, yet not clumsy, 
for children’s and school-girls’ use. Beginning 
with children’s No. 1 sizes, and enlarging to 
ladies’ sizes, they cost from $2 upward; these 
are in all dark colors, and supply the want of 





warm black gloves for mourning. For fall and 
early winter are heavy lisle-silk gloves made with 
regular seams like a Balbriggan stocking: price 
$2. For equestriennes are doeskin gloves, 
white, buff, fawn, and brown, double-stitched, 
with the pretty Sandringham cuff, for $2 25. 
Others have a good gauntlet that the hand passes 
through, and do not need buttoning. Soft fine 
cloth gloves, all wool, and of French manufac- 
ture, are long-wristed and snugly fitted like kid 
gloves by four seams in the fingers. ‘Those with 
two buttons cost from 70 cents to $1; with three 
buttons, from 75 cents to $1 25. These are 
in slate gray, leaf brown, and black, the latter 
are comfortable for mourning; they are also in 
children’s and misses’ sizes, plain, scalloped, 
stitched, or merely bound, and are well worth 
the price—from 50 to 80 cents. Blue and scar- 
let cloth gloves for children have appliqué, 
pinked, and embroidered tops, fastened by one 
button; of German manufacture, these cost 50 
cents; the better-finished French gloves are 80 
cents, 


TOILETTE ARTICLES AND PERFUMERY. 


A new coarse dressing comb of buffalo horn, 
which will be prized by ladies with thick tresses, 
has the teeth uniform in size, and passes through 
the hair much more easily than the old-fashioned 
comb with its nearly useless division of semi- 
fine teeth. Hair and tooth brushes are shown 
with the bristles securely fastened and riveted to 
the back to prevent them from loosening. 

Among the new perfumes in vogue are the 
Butterfly Orchis, one of the most bewilderingly 
fragrant bouquets ever compounded ; the Meadow 
Queen, which is scarcely less delicious; Haw- 
thorn Bloom; the Wild Flowers of India; the 
Crown Bouquet ; and High Life Bouquet. These 
are the productions of the Crown Perfumery 
Company, which has just received the grand 
prize medal at the Vienna Exposition for its per- 
fumery and toilette soaps. ‘The Jean Maria 
Farina cologne still preserves its supremacy; but 
this, like Lubin’s extracts, is so successfully 
counterfeited that it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain the genuine article, the very labels and bot- 
tles being imitated to perfection. Very good 
American colognes are found in market, though 
the imported perfumes are generally superior, 
owing, it is said, to the grape spirit which is 
used in their manufacture, and which itself dif- 
fers in fragrance according to the district from 
which it comes, as the Johannisberger grape 
differs from that of the Italian vineyards. A 
very refreshing use is made of cologne, toilette 
vinegar, and bay-rum by means of an atomizer, 
or elastic bulb syringe, by the compression of 
which the perfume is thrown over the face in a 
fine spray. For this purpose it should be mixed 
with equal parts of water, too free a use of the 
pure liquid being injurious to the complexion. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and THomson, 
Lanopon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Pry MarGAtt, late Prime Minister of Spain, 
has a name which is explained thus: Y is a 
Spanish word meaning “and;”? Pr y MaRGALL 
means Pi and Margall, and shows also that the 
surname of his father was P1, and that of his 
mother Mar@aLu. If such a system prevailed 
among us, and a Mr. Otard married a Miss Eau, 
their son might properly be called Brandy and 
Water. 

—The meee at WASHINGTON is to be treat- 
ed with respectful tenderness in Japan. A Jed- 
do publisher proposes to issue a life of our fa- 
vorite patriot in forty-four volumes, profusely 
illustrated in the highest style of Japanese art. 
G. W. is to be represented in clothes made by 
Devin & Co., with a mustache, carrying a 
cane, and accompanied at a respectful distance 
by a small dog. He is gazing at a lady whose 
best point is her walk—the Grecian bend. 

—M. Favuvre’s collection of pictures—one of 
the best in Paris—was sold recently in that city, 
and realized the handsome sum of $103,000. in 
the collection were six paintings by Eve?Nne 
DegLacrorx, which sold for the following-named 
prices: ** The Two Foscari,’’ £3180; ‘‘ The En- 
tombment,” £2400; “Horses leaving the Wa- 
ter,” £1024; ‘* Ophelia,” £1360; ‘* Lion devour- 
ing a Caiman,’’ £800; and “‘ Arab Musicians,” 
£840. Ten pictures by JuLes Dupré were also 
sold, at prices ranging from £220 to £1524. 

—Two wills have recently been admitted to 
probate quite different in character. Exras Du- 
RAND, the Philadelphia botanist, gives his bo- 
tanical library to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and his collection of speci- 
mens to the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, to be 
added to a large collection he presented to it in 
1869. Joun R. Burrovens, of Hartford, be ps 
another view of things, left to the city a fund o 
$1000, the interest to be annually spent upon a 
Thanksgiving dinner for the inmates of the 
poor-house. 

—The wife of Sir Cuartzs TREVELY4N has 
recently deceased. She was the sister of the 
late Lord Macav.ay, and his lordship’s literary 
executor. 

—News comes that the King of Greece has 
bestowed on the Sultan of Turkey the order of 
the Redeemer, and received an autograph letter 
of thanks in return from the aforesaid poten- 
tate. But isn’t this rather a queer gift to make 
a Turk? What he will do with it is a conun- 
drum. 

—Victor Emanvet is going to Berlin about 
the middle of September to visit the Emperor 
of Germany, and we may soon expect to hear of 
more royal a ings like those of the 
Shah’s visit. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the Italian monarch will conduct himself better 
p moar the “king of kings’ is reputed to have 

one. 

—Queen VicTorta’s daughter, the Princess 
Auice of Hesse, is living quietly at Secheim, 
and recovering from the shock caused by the 
tragic death of the little Prince Fritz, who was 
killed by falling from a window. This kind of 
death is not so uncommon. Cases of somnam- 
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bulists who precipitate themselves from roofs 
and windows are of frequent occurrence; and 
lately Mr. Lamont, one of the wealthiest and 
best-known brokers of New York—just the one 
who might have been expected to betake him- 
self sedately to bed at the proper hour—took the 
window-seat instead for a couch, fell ont, and 
was killed, for all the world like the poor little 
prince. 

—When the summer songsters go, the winter 
ones come, only the latter need finer plumage. 
Our operatic nightingales are gathering in two 
camps, marshaled by StRaKoscHand MARETZEK, 
and headed by Niisson, TorRraNnr, CAMPANINI, 
and CaPpout on one side, and Lucca, D1 MursKa, 
and TAMBERLIK on the other. Niisson, how- 
ever, very nearly failed to be on time, having 
barely escaped drowning on Lake Geneva. She 
is here now, and safely housed with her husband 
at the Clarendon Hotel. 

—We have a queen among us, afterall. This 
is a Piute queen, SakAH WINNEMUCCA by name, 
who reads English, writes poetry, and dresses 
like any Englishwoman. But she is the daugh- 
ter of the old Piute chief, and therefore the 
whole tribe do homage to her, for much the 
same reason that other nations bow down be- 
fore their kings and queens. 

—Mr. GREELEY’s daughters, IpaA and Ga- 
BRIELLE, With their aunt, Mrs. CLEVELAND, and 
her daughters, MARGARET and Cxcriia, have 
been spending the summer at the old Chappaqua 
homestead, which is now occupied by Mr. Gaus 
LEY’s brother, and beguiling their loneliness by 
the writing of books, which is mere recreation 
in a family which takes to literature as ducks do 
to water. Miss Ipa GREELEY has made her en- 
trance into journalism through various sketches 
and translations which recall her father’s vigor- 
ous Saxon; while her cousin, Miss Cecriia 
CLEVELAND, is engaged on a volume called the 
Journal Leaves from Chappaqua, which it is said 
will contain much new and interesting informa- 
tion, naturally from the most authentic sources, 
concerning the great editor and his family. 

—It is announced on good authority that the 
engagement between JOAQUIN MILLER and Miss 
Harpy, the daughter of Sir Taomas Harpy, is 
broken off—that is, if it ever existed. The 
young lady is on the Continent with her par- 
ents, and Mr. MILLER is about to return to 
America, 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’s eldest daughter, AGNzs, is 
about to marry the Rev. Epwarp C. WickuaM, 
head-master of the Wellington College. 

—The Marquis of Lothian is setting a good 
example to literary dogs in the manger, who 
neither use their rare books nor allow any one 
else to do so, which some of our own biblio- 
maniacs would do well to follow. He is not 
only allowing the Early English Text Society to 
print his unique Anglo-Saxon homilies of the 
tenth century, but he is also printing, at his 
own cost, a selection of the most interesting po- 
litical letters among his ancestors’ correspond- 
ence for presentation to the Roxburghe Club. 
This latter work is being edited by Mr. Davip 
LarnG, the founder and honorary secretary of 
the Bannatyne Club. 

—The late Bishop of Winchester had correct 
ideas about the pleasantest way of living. “I 
should like,” said he once, ** to get up late, and 
having breakfasted at leisure, go out for a pleas- 
ant ride, and then read the last good novel for 
the rest of the day with my feet upon the fend- 
er.”” But then, suddenly, that wonderful look of 
earnestness coming over his face, which all who 
knew him well can never forget, he added, al- 
most to himself, ‘If there were no work to be 
done.”’ 

—The Duchess of Magenta, better known as 
Madame M‘Manovw, is visiting London. It is 
said that the visit is strictly private, and with- 
out any ulterior motives. 

—Mr. KInGLakeE is still at work on his his- 
tory. He is now in search of materials to com- 
plete his account of the famous battle of Inker- 
mann. 

—The wealthy and wicked Duke of Brunswick 
knew that a penny saved is a penny earned as 
well as our own FRANKLIN. One evening at a 
circus he bought a programme, price three sous, 
and gave a four-sous piece in payment. After 
waiting a long time for the change, he at last, 
on receiving it, let it fall from his palsied hand, 
when he groped about for it tiil it was found, 
and then deposited it carefully in a safe place 
in his pocket-book. 

—It seems to be an open question whether the 
Polaris crew may have been picked up by some 
whaler, or whether they were murdered by the 
Esquimanx who were found in possession of 
the camp where they had wintered, on Little- 
ton’s Island. The missing band numbers thir- 
teen—an ill-omened number, which the super- 
stitious, who will not sit down thirteen at ta- 
ble, will connect with their misfortune. The 
chiefs of the expedition are all old arctic trav- 
elers. Captain Sipney O. BuppINGTON who 
has a wife and two daughters, is a native of 
Groton, Connecticut, and is about forty-six 
years old. He has been at sea thirty-two years, 
twenty-two of which have been passed in the 
arctic regions, and has made five voyages around 
Cape Horn, three around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thirteen to Baffin Bay. The chief mate, 
HusBakD C. CHESTER, who is a native of Noank, 
Connecticut, has spent most of his life on the 
water, and has only visited his family thrice dur- 
ing the last eleven years. The second mate, 
WituiaM C. Morton, of Jersey City, who has 
been an arctic navigator for twelve years, and 
was a member of the first GRINNELL expedition, 
distinguished himseif by discovering Dr. Kane’s 
open polar sea in 1854. Dr. Emi Bisse1s, the 
chief of the scientific corps of the expedition, is 
a young German, a graduate of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, and a nephew of the astronomer Bis- 
SsELS. He was a member of the Prussian arctic 
expedition. Emr Scuumann, the chief engi- 
neer, is also a German, and is about thirty-eight 
years old. 

—The Rev. Cuartrs Krnostey, the brilliant 
author of Hypatia and Alton Locke, is coming to 
America this winter. Strange to say, he does 
not come to make money by lecturing, but only 
to gratify his own and not other people’s curi- 
osity. 

~The Dean of Canterbury, the Rev. R. P. 
Situ, is one of the guests of the American 
Evangelical Alliance, and is now staying in 
New York, at the Brevoort House. He is the 
bearer of a letter from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, expressing his hope that this General 
Conference mre | promote unity in the forms of 
Christian belief. 
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Fig. 2.—Beav Mosatc LAMBREQUIN ror Caster, Fic. 1.—Fout Size. 


Caster with Bead Mosaic Embroidery, Figs. 1-5. 


Tus caster is of carved brown stained and black polished wood. The 
upper and under edges are trimmed with a lambrequin and a border in 
bead mosaic. Fig. 2, and Fig. 5, page 629, show full-sized sections of 
the lambrequin and border, together with the manner of working them, 
Always fasten the bead taken up to the projecting bead of the second 
following row and pass over the next bead. Edge the 
lambrequin and border on the outer edge with white 
silk cord fastened on with overhand stitches of fine 
black beads. Instead of this trimming, the lambre- 
quin shown by Fig. 3, and the border Fig. 4, page 629, 
may be used. The latter are worked on light—for in- 
stance, fawn-colored—cloth with saddler’s silk of the 
natural colors of the flowers and leaves in satin and 
half-polka. stitch. 


Work-Basket with Embroidered 
edallions, Figs, 1-4. 

Tue frame of this basket is of black varnished cane 
bars, lined with maroon satin, and ornamented on the 
outside with embroidered medallions. The lower part 
of the basket closes with a flat lid, which is covered on 
both sides with quilted 
satin, and is furnished 
with bands for holding 
various sewing 
utensils, as shown 
by Fig. 4, page 
629. For the 
medallions use 
maroon velvet, 
and on this ap- 
ply a star of light 
blue silk, which 
is fastened on in 
point Russe with 
fine gold cord 
and with knots 
of white silk; 
Fig. 2 shows this 
medallion in full 
size. The me- 
dallion shown by 
Fig. 3 may be 
used alternately 
with the preced- 
ing one. The 
star is applied in 
black velvet, the 
rays are edged 









Work-Basker, 
Size. 


Fig. 2.—Mupa.tion For 
Fie, 1,—Fur. 


Gray Enerisn LEATHER 









Fig. 1.—Caster witna Breap Mosaic EmBrorery. 


[See Figs. 2 and 3; and Figs. 4 and 5, Page 629.] 


Corsets. For pattern and description 
For pattern and description see , see Supplement, No. IV., 
20-26. gs. 13-19, 


Suppl., No. V., Figs. 


Fig. |.—Worxk-Basket with Empromwerrep ME- 
DALLIONS. —CLosep.—[See Figs. 2 and 3; 














and Fig. 4, Page 629.] 






Waite Canvas Corsets. 
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Fig. 8.—Lamprequis For Caster.—Satin and HALF-POLKA 
Stircu Emprowery.—Fot Size. 


with gold cord, and all point Russe stitches and knots are worked with 
gold thread. The medallion on the middle of the lid is ornamented 
with a monogram, and on the inside of the lid is fastened a mirror. 
On the corners of the basket set maroon silk tassels, 


Designs for Tapestry Foundations, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese designs are suitable for centres of rugs, for 
covering traveling-bags, ete. The material should 
be coarse or fine, according to the size desired for 
the embroidery. The colors are given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. ; 


Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 629. 

THESE insertions are worked with fine or coarse cot- 
ton, according to the purpose for which they are de- 
signed. They are worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80, in the original. 

Fig. 1.—This insertion is worked in two equal parts, 
consisting each of three rounds, lengthwise, on a foun- 
dation of the requisite length: Ist round.—* 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the next foundation st. (stitch), 
1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on 

the second following st., 1 p. 

(picot—consisting of 5 
ch. and one single cro- 
chet on the first of 
these), with this 
pass over 1 st. 
of the preceding 
round ; 








of the first ps | 
in the preceding © 
round, * twice 
alternately 2 ch., 
1 p. downward 
(that is, 5 ch., 
drop the st. from 
the needle, in- 
sert the latter in 
the first of the 
5 ch., and draw 


Fig. 3.—MEDALLION 
Fie. 1.—Fort Size. 


For WorkK-BaskeEt, 
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Fig. 1.—Desicn ror Tapestry Founpation. 


Description of Symbols: 
& 2d, 8d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 


® Medium Green; @ Maroon; ® Red; & Black; & Violet; © ist (darkest), 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Tarestry Founparion. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; ® Green; © Red; © Violet; @ 1st (darkest), © 2d, ! 8d (lightest), Wood Brown. 














Light iron: 
with Application 
Embroidery. 


Tue frame of this 
screen is of oxidized 
steel and gold bronze, 
and is sixteen inches 
high; the foundation 
of the screen is of 
green cloth. To make 
the screen first trans- 
fer the design, of which 
a quarter section is 
given by Fig. 62, Sup- 
plement, to paper; 
paste the latter on the 
wrong side of the cloth, 
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ternately | p. downward, 
2 ch., then 1 sl. on the 
middle st. of the third 
following p. of the pre- 
ceding round; repeat 
from *. 3d round.— 
1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the first sl. of the pre- 
ceding round, * ! ch., 
twice alternately 1 p., 2 
ch., then 1 sl. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. 
worked in connection in 
the preceding round, 


twice alternately 2 ch., 
1 p., then 1 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next sl. in the pre- 
repeat 





ceding round; 





Fig. 1.—Brown Crotu Ticut-rittrine Basquer.—Back. ; 
i _ ; - xa Basque.—F ront. 
For pattern and ere see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 4-8, Hp: S nee Sheew Sepeearene. Haagen 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 4-8. 



























from +. The other half of the insertion is worked in a 
similar manner, but in the third round, in working the sl., 
always fasten at the same time to the corresponding sl, in 
the 3d round of the first half of the insertion. 

For the insertion shown by Fig. 2 crochet on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length as follows: 1$t round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next foundation st., 9 ch., with 
these pass over 5 st. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 se. 
on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop 
in the preceding round, 9ch. 3d round. 
—Like the 2d round. 4th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the middle st. 
of the next ch. scallop 
in the preceding round, 
5 ch. 5th round.—7 
sc. on each ch, scallop 


and cut out the outlines carefully. Underlay the cloth with 
green silk, and work the point Russe stitches and knots with 
green saddler’s silk, as indicated on the pattern and shown 
by the illustration. Finally, baste on another piece of green 
silk underneath, and then fasten the embroidery into the 
frame. 


Antimacassar with Russian Embroidery. 

Turis antimacassar is made of fine gray or unbleached 
linen, which is ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
filling silk in various bright colors, as shown by the illus- 
tration—cherry, green, and blue are used in the original. 
In the same manner may be worked covers 
of sofa-cushions, large and small 
tidies, etc. ‘Tidies should be 















in the preceding round. 
Then crochet on the 
foundation st. of the in- 
sertion one round more 


bordered all around with color- 
ed fringe. 


Faille, Swiss Muslin, and 
Lace Fichu-Collar. 














like the 5th round, 









See illustration on page 637. 


=a =e a Watch Stand Lient Screen witn APPLICATION For the foundation of this 
Fig. 4.—Work-Basker with EmBroipeRED , EMBROIDERY. collar cut of double Swiss mus- Wartcu Stanp 
MeDALLIons.—Oren.—[See Figs. 1-3, Page 628. ] Tue standis covered For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 62. _ lin a straight strip thirty inches 
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and a half 
long and an 
inch and a half 
wide, which is 

‘ sloped off from the 
“ i” middle toward the 
H ends to a width of an 

mi inch. On the upper edge 
ny of this foundation set lace 
three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and on the under edge a Swiss 






















broidered with silk. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuetr Insertion ror Lin- 2.—Crocnuet InserTION FOR LtN- 
GERIEF, ETC. 


GERIE, ETC. 


Fig. 
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Fig. 4.—Borprer For Caster.—SaTIn AND Hatr-PoLKa STiTCcH 


Fig. 5.—Beap Mosaic Borper For Caster.—Fvuvt Size. 
Emprorery.—Fui. Size.—[See Fig. 1, Page 628.] 


{See Fig. 1, Page 628.] 


ANTIMACASSAR WITH RusstaN EMBROIDERY. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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box-pleats toward the ends. Cover the founda- 
tion on the outside with three folds of purple 
faille, each three-quarters of an inch wide, which 
overlap each other a quarter of an inch wide 
each. The seam of the lower fold and of the 
box-pleated faille ruffle, an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, is covered with a roll of the same ma- 
terial. ‘Ihe faille ruffle is fringed out three quar- 
ters of an inch wide on the under edge. A bow 
of faille finishes the collar. 


Point Lace Edging for Lingerie, ete. 
See illustration oa page 637. 

For this edging tranefer the design to linen, baste 
the point lace braid on the linen, and fasten the braid 
at the intersecting points with several stitches. For 
the bars stretch the thread from one outline to anoth- 
er, overcast it, and work a picot at each correspond- 
ing point. Work the lace stitches as shown by the il- 


lustration. 
Crape Hood. 
See {llustration on page 637. 

Tus hood is made of y crape and fignred black 
tulle, and is trimmed with black lace, a white lace 
ruche, and a bow of gray grain ribbon. On the 
back edge of the hood are fastened ends of double 
crape, which are trimmed with black lace. Gray silk 
gauze veil. 





THE ROBIN’S GOOD-BY. 
By FRANK J. OTTARSON. 
“’'Trs Autumn,” Robin-Redbreast said ; 
‘*T may not longer tarry here: 
The sky is gray, the flowers are dead, 
And nature mourns the dying year. 
When Spring returns, my mate and I 
Will come again to rear our young, 
And vocalize a melody 
That never poet wrote nor sung. 


“Tis Autumn, and the sun is dim, 
As if his fire were nearly gone; 
The breeze wails out a mournful hymn, 
And all the land is sad and lone. 
"Tis Autumn, and the fading leaves 
Sail slowly down upon the wind, 
Leaving, like Death, when he bereaves, 
The living germ of Hope behind. 


“Tis Autumn: over land and main 

A veil of azure haze is thrown, 
As if the parent Heaven again 

Had claimed our planet for its own, 
And the blue vestments of the sky 

For dim, uncertain boundaries given, 
Till scarcely can the straining eye 

Tell which is earth or which is heaven. 


“"Tis Autumn: even Greenwood's green, 
Wherein we built our little nest— 
For danger sure is never seen 
Where loved ones lie in sacred rest— 
Her green is faded; Winter’s snow 
Thick o’er the ground will soon be tossed, 
To shield the graves we see below 
From bitter wind and biting frost. 


“*Tis Autamn: we must hie away, 
Nor fold a wing by day or night 
Until we hear the Gulf waves say, 
‘Come, welcome Rebin, here alight ; 
Here, where the roses blush and glow 
All through the warm and drowsy year, 
And rich magnolia perfumes flow 
In floods upon the atmosphere. 


*¢**Tis Autumn: Bobolink has come; 
The mocking-bird your welcome sings; 
Bob tells about his Northern home, 
And pleasant news of Robin brings.’” 
And Robin said, *‘The Southern wind 
Is whispering, ‘ Birdie, do not wait; 
Tell sparrow sweet your nest to mind, 
And hasten—it is getting late.’” 











LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 


O you, dear reader, know what “ light house- 
keeping” means? Have you any idea, even 

a vague one, of the magnificent possibilities of 
home and comfort conveyed in that mysterious 
phrase to people whose purses are not plethoric, 
and yet whose aspirations are all of a superior 
order, and demand attention and consideration ? 
To give up and be poor in downright earnest, 
retire to a cheap boarding-house, live on nothing, 
poorly cooked, go nowhere, and see no one, at 
the first stroke of ill luck, is to acknowledge your- 
self inferior to fate, and, if you have any wits, is 
an insult to your Maker. It don’t cost any more 
to keep up appearances, if wo go to work the 
right way, and that, next to keeping out of debt, 
is the prime consideration in life; and here is 
where light housekeeping comes in, and is so ex- 
ceedingly jolly, nice, comfortable, and eminently 
respectable. But it isn’t every one who knows 
how to “‘light housekeep” at first—I have only 
recently achieved success—and some never do 
and never will learn, because they are not gifted 
with perceptive faculties, and fail to see the eter- 
nal fitness of mind and matter that tend to gen- 
uine home comfort, no matter what the financial 
condition may be. Cause and effect are away 
beyond such people, and the idea of attaining 
happiness in three or four rooms is too severe for 
contemplation ; but hosts of live men and women 
agree with me, and prefer a home, with all its 
delightful possibilities, if it is part of a floor in 
a city mansion; and housekeeping can really be 
made not only light, but charming and econom- 
ical. It isn’t money so much, or, rather, not so 
much money, that is requisite as tact and taste 
and a desire to produce grand results from ap- 
parent nothings. It may be in a culinary way, 
offering the beloved partner of your joys and 
sorrows an ambrosia, made of ordinary materi- 
als enough, but flavored with a nameless divine 
something that makes it very good eating, and 
calls forth the honest praise that is so dear to 
the heart of woman, or it may be in exercising 
your ingenuity and love of the beautiful in mak- 





ing your parlor, which in light housekeeping is 
dining-room, library, and serving-room as well, 
a very attractive spot, that to the eye of love at 
least will appear a bower of beauty and the abode 
of all the human virtues. ‘The easiest and, to 
my mind, the only way to thoroughly accomplish 
and enjoy light housekeeping is to take furnished 
rooms. ‘They are, to be sure, more expensive 
than unfurnished ones, but there are many com- 
pensations, and in the long-run will be found to 
pay. They are generally cared for, more or less 
scrupulously, as the case may be, and you have 
no responsibility other than you choose to as- 
sume. The maid-of-all-work is your servant 
pro tem., and yet you are spared the annoyance 
and expense of regaling inevitable cousins and 
followers from your small larder. I suggest fur- 
nished rooms for another reason that people ad- 
dicted to moving periodically will appreciate. 
You can’t in this city live more than a year in 
the same honse, unless you are exceptionally and 
rarely blessed in a permanent landlady—one nev- 
er rents rooms of a landlord, I notice—and I 
have yet to find that rara avis. I think they 
are nomadic as a race, and prefer a roving life. 
The burden and anxiety of moving furniture once 
or twice a year is something fearful to contem- 
plate, independent of the general wreck our house- 
hold gods undergo. Don’t I know to my sorrow 
and inexpressible grief that some seventy-five or 
eighty dollars’ worth of rare vases that had fol- 
lowed my varied fortunes all over the world were 
in one fell swoop reduced to food for the ash- 
barrel at my last move? My sole consolation is 
that they can never be moved again, and I sha’n’t 
have them to pack in fear and trembling, and 
this is the only joy I shall ever get now from my 
‘* things of beauty,” supposed to endure forever. 

My movable possessions occupy some six or 
eight trunks, exclusive of books, pictures, mu- 
sic, and a few scattering bags, baskets, and bun- 
dies which are of no earthly use; but I cherish 
them tenderly, and drag them from pillar to 
post, because I am a woman, and have a weak- 
ness for traps. I can pack up and change my 
field of action at short notice, though any other 
pastime is preferable, I admit. I only say I 
can, and the ability so to do is one of the chief 
blessings of my present existence. 

Furniture is not a good investment unless you 
are the sole proprietor of a house wherein it is 
secure from the ruthless hands of carmen, who 
are veritable destroying angels, and seem to 
thrive on and enjoy their devastations. But 
to return to my subject and furnished rooms. 
Three will suffice for any well-disposed and not 
too presumptuous couple, and they should be in 
a private family, in a good, central locality—one 
that will sound well to mention in genteel cir- 
cles, and look well on your letters, papers, and 
parcels. 

Of course a man and wife must have similar 
tastes and desires, and be mutually agreed and 
helpful, or there will be altercations and endless 
troubles, and three rooms won't be large enough 
to hold them, No semi-attached couple should 
undertake this experiment, for there is no get- 
ting away from each other; there can be no 
retreat or private refuge in a ménage of three 
rooms, and the chief requisites of success in this 
rather novel mode of living are peace and una- 
nimity of opinion. You can’t make up your in- 
dividual mind to a beefsteak dinner, and your 
stubborn but doubtless better half to one of 
chops, and both be gratified; for your small 
stove—and of course you have a small stove, or 
you wouldn’t be at light housekeeping — has 
room but for one variety ; so one must give up, 
or there will be no dinner for either that day. 
Now my better half is not at all stubborn, and, 
fortunately for him, likes what I do—except a 
dash of red pepper, to which he does not take 
as kindly as I could wish—and he allows me to 
do the providing for our establishment as seem- 
eth to me the best; also the cooking, without 
making any exasperating allusions to the way 
his ancestors prepared the same viands; and he 
always says my results are tip-top—beat Del- 
monico’s all to nothing, especially in soups and 
refections made up of odds and ends. An atom 
of a stove that would stand on a dinner-plate 
does our cooking, and we are refreshed and edi- 
fied with all sorts of good things, served in irre- 
proachable style, and cleanly beyond a doubt. 
Such truly beatific coffee and oysters, such rare, 
tender, and juicy steaks, such golden brown and 
fleecy omelettes, such superlative waffles, toast, 
Welsh rare-bits, etc., as are generated in that 
tiny machine almost pass belief. I can bake in 
a tin oven, small but hot, and very much in ear- 
nest, and I can broil on a genuine broiler; in 
short, I have yet to discover the thing I can’t 
do, except roast a pig or a turkey, and I could 
manage those even, by cooking t in install- 
ments. The outlay for fuel is almost incalcula- 
ble, though I can safely say it is less than a pen- 
ny an hour, and can not t deemed a wild ex- 
travagance, It is clean, no trouble, and is al- 
ways ready; so, without more ado than apply- 
ing a match, I can refresh a hungry friend in a 
few minutes, and never need have a fire for even 
quite an elaborate spread. Indeed, I wouldn't 
and couldn't ‘‘do” light housekeeping without 
this biessedly convenient and inexpensive ally. 
I won't say what my stove is, because I don’t 
like personal allusions—and, besides, it is bought 
and paid for, and I couldn't make any thing out 
of the man now—but I will say this, that a gas 
stove will do as much, exactly as well, only it is 
very much more expensive, and entails constant 
fusses with the best of landladies on the gas 
question, to say nothing of the vexation and 
disappointment of finding the supply cut off at 
mid-day some time when you are famishing for 
a cup of strong tea. 

But aside from pretty home-like rooms, good 
wholesome food well cooked and tastefully served, 
and the general economy of the arrangement, 
there are many other items in favor of light 





housekeeping; and the steadily increasing popu- 
larity of the fashion among our best and most 
sensible people speaks volumes for it. ‘There is 
no privacy, no home life, in boarding. You are 
tied to hours, and the bondage becomes irksome 
after a while. Your friends come and go, but 
you have no realizing sense of having entertain- 
ed them, though your heart may be full of genu- 
ine hospitality. You are constantly receiving at- 
tentions and favors, and are at a loss how to re- 
ciprocate ; in short, you want and must have a 
home of your own, no matter how small, so it is 
a happy and well-ordered one, where you can 
welcome your friends, and be comfortable after 
your own devices; arid I, from my own heart- 
felt experience, suggest as a relief from all these 
ills a trial of light housekeeping. Where and 
when the idea of revolutionizing the conventional 
modes of living originated I can’t say, but the 
times and modern conveniences, and a growing 
desire for domestic pleasures, have been propi- 
tious for its growth, and to-day light housekeep- 
ing is an honored institution and an acknowl- 
edged success, as hundreds of happy, cozy homes 
in all parts of the city will testify. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPonDEnT. } 
LTHOUGH summer dresses are still worn, 
we see a few things here and there which 
the present season will bequeath to its success- 
or. For instance, at the sea-side and the water- 
ing-places many dresses have been trimmed with 
bands of the material cut in points and edged 
with soutache, each point containing a small 
leaf, embroidered likewise in soutache. The 
same trimming is in course of preparation for 
winter dresses, but arranged as follows: either 
the srimming—that is to say, the bands—will 
be of a different color from the dress while the 
soutache will be of the same color, or the sou- 
tache will be of the color of the dress while the 
bands will differ therefrom. For instance, a 
dress of black faille will be trimmed with bands 
of pale blue faille, embroidered with black sou- 
tache; or else the bands will be of black faille, 
and the embroidery of pale blue, violet, or some 
other light soutache. For woolen dresses the 
bands will be either of the material or of faille, 
to suit the taste. 

Many rich embroideries are in preparation, 
which will transform simple woolen dresses into 
toilettes more costly than the most elegant vel- 
vet robes. For instance, there is executed in 
vigogne or cashmere what is called India em- 
broidery—that is, embroidery as fine and close 
as that of India shawls. This is wrought in ex- 
tremely fine wool, always of the same color, but 
sometimes of a different shade from that of the 
woolen fabric. 

Jet is certainly not a novelty, but it will be 
worn every where during the coming winter, 
and tends more and more to gain a permanent 
foot-hold in fashion, subject only to brief occa- 
sional intervals of disfavor. Just now black 
stuffs, with alternate satin or velvet and lustre- 
less stripes, are rejuvenated by embroidering a 
vine of jet on each side of the lustreless stripe. 
Galloons, head-dresses, bonnets—every thing, in 
a word—is trimmed with jet. Steel, which is 
much more costly, will be necessarily reserved 
for the few, but jet is accessible to people of all 
degrees of fortune. 

As regards winter wrappings, I hasten to an- 
nounce the revival of long cloaks or redingotes, 
resembling men’s overcoats. ‘These will be made 
of cloth or velvet, trimmed with fur or embroid- 
ery, and will generally have a pointed hood. But, 
thanks to the eclecticism of fashion, long redin- 
gotes will not be worn to the exclusion of other 
wrappings. In our day, indeed, nothing is ex- 
clusively worn or exclusively forsworn. 

For autumn and négligé toilettes of this sea- 
son a costume is in preparation which will be al- 
most a uniform. It is made of slate gray double 
cashmere (rather thick), or else ‘of light cloth. 
This costume is composed of adress short enough 
to clear the ground, cut in the princesse shape, 
and buttoned from top to bottom. The under 
edge is finished with a pleated flounce, set on 
with a heading, trimmed with rolls of silk. The 
wrapping is composed of a sort of robe de cham- 
bre, open in front from the belt to the bottom, 
tight-fitting in the back, and long enough to reach 
to the heading of the flounce on the bottom of 
the dress. ‘The bust is covered by three gradu- 
ated capes, much longer behind than in front, 
and simply edged, like the wrapping, with a roll of 
silk. The sleeves of the wrapping are very large, 
and show those of the dress, which are almost 
tight. The whole is trimmed with steel buttons. 
The dress has a belt of gray leather, ornamented 
with steel hooks, from which are suspended the 
watch on one side, and the umbrella and a little 
leather bag containing the porte-monnaie, etc., 
on the other. The whole is convenient, of sim- 
ple elegance, and suited to brave the weather. It 
will be the costume par excellence for traveling 
and the street from the beginning of the month 
of October. 

I will describe an autumn dinner toilette which 
may be useful to ladies who possess fine laces. 

Over a trained silk skirt of any color, light or 
dark, it matters little which, is arranged a tablier 
over-skirt of lace, as follows: If you have very 
wide lace, from half a yard to a yard wide, a 
single flounce will suffice ; if not, take a strip of 
black tulle from three-quarters of a yard to a 
yard wide, and cover it with two flounces, set on 
plain in front, and gathered slightly, but con- 
stantly increasing in fullness, on the sides, to the 
end of the strip, which may be shorter or longer, 
to suit the taste. ‘This strip is set plain on the 
front of the dress, beginning at the belt; the 
ends are then drawn up behind, so as to diminish 
its width under the arms, and are suffered to fall 
over the back of the dress, being caught togeth- 





er here and there by bows of ribbon formed of 
two loops without ends, Wide sash of ribbon 
like the bows, 

The waist of this dress is neither high nor 
low, but is heart-shaped both in the front and 
behind, so as to show the neck and the upper 
part of the back. It is covered with two ver 
large pieces of lace; the straight edge of pow 
piece of lace is fastened around the top of the 
long sleeve, the scalloped edge being turned to- 
ward the neck, and the folds of the lace being 
fastened here and there to the dress. The lace 
thus disposed simulates a sort of sleeveless jack- 
et; and the arrangement easily transforms a 
simple dress into an elegant toilette, 

For the trimmings of dresses there is in prep- 
aration English embroidery wrought on faille, 
with silk of the same color as the foundation. 
This kind of trimming will favor the combina- 
tion of colors, which is far from being abandoned. 
I will cite an example: Skirt of mauve faille, 
trimmed with a flounce of light gray faille, orna- 
mented with English embroidery worked with 
gray silk. This flounce is set a little above the 
under edge of the skirt, and is plain and narrow 
in front, and gradually becomes fuller and wider 
on the sides and back. - Above the flounce the 
front of the skirt is trimmed with five rows of 
insertion of gray faille, wrought with the same 
English embroidery. These insertions are set 
on the skirt in such a manner that the mauve 
color of the latter shows through and forms a 
transparency. Over-skirt, open and very much 
cut away in front, of gray faille, edged with a 
flounce of the same, trimmed with English em- 
broidery. This over-skirt is draped behind in a 
pouf, and caught up on each side, over the mauve 
skirt, by three large bows of ribbon, half gray 
and half mauve, arranged in such a manner that 
the mauve loop and end rests on the gray over- 
skirt, while the gray loop and end falls on the 
mauve skirt, Behind, under the pouf, is set a 
large mauve ribbon bow, 

Almost every lady wears now around her waist 
a number of hooks, from which she suspends a 
multitude of articles—her fan, watch, parasol, 
porte-monnaie, reticule, ete. These hooks vary 
in cost, from the most modest steel to the rich- 
est enameled and jeweled silver. The fashion is 
so general that its mention is indispensable. 

Steel spangles are in preparation, of all pos- 
sible shapes—birds, suns, crescents, stars, but- 
terflies, flies, ete. They will be used to em- 
a silk and tulle dresses for dinners and 

s. 

The hair is still dressed extremely high, which 
necessitates the continuance of the absurd little 
bonnets now worn. The braids, curls, loops, 
and crépes of themselves alone make a sort of 
helmet or shako, and the bonnet has to accom- 
modate itself thereto as best it may, whence re- 
sults the toques and hats which we see turned 
up on one side and flattened on the other, and 
looking very much as though they had been 
kneaded like dough to suit the caprice of the 
scaffolding on which they are perched, and the 
high Spanish comb whieh forms its present ap- 
pen EmMevine Raxmonp. 





DINNER-PARTIES. 


EW things to a man of a certain age, with a 

rightly constituted mind, are more enjoyable 

than a pleasant dinner-party, either at his own 
table or that of a friend. 

A dinner may fail from a cook being incompe- 
tent or tipsy, a pastry-cook false or unpunctual ; 
and the compassion of the guests is some conso- 
lation to their unfortunate entertainers. But bad 
wine is something more than a misfortune to 
those who receive it; to those who give it it isa 
crime, Fortunately for myself, my acquaintance 
with persons committing such offenses is very 
limited ; and as I happen not to be particularly 
well off, I gladly accept hospitalities in return 
for those I am able to offer. 

Every one knows that the success of a dinner- 
party greatly depends upon the judicious choice 
and arrangement of the guests. Friends should 
be asked to meet those with whom they are likely 
to assimilate, and have feelings and sympathies in 
common, though it often happens, oddly enough, 
that a most carefully and judiciously arranged 
selection turns out a comparative failure, where- 
as a sort of scratch crew (if I may use such an 
expression)-forms a most merry, happy party. 
But of course it does not do in these matters to 
trust to chance ; and in dinner-giving, as in every 
other circumstance of life, the best way to com- 
mand success is to deseryg it. The number of 
one’s guests is a first consideration. Some rich 
dictatorial individual has laid down, as a rule, 
** Not more than the Muses, nor fewer than the 
Graces ;” but persons of ordinary income can not 
afford to give dinner-parties every other day, and 
twelve or fourteen (including host and hostess) is 
a very allowable average. 

A friend of mine, famous for his dinners, 
compares much larger entertainments to feeding 
friends like pigs in a sty. The idea, though the 
reverse of agreeable, is to a certain extent true; 
but even for feeds of twenty or twenty-four ex- 
cuse may be made. Such gastronomic excesses 
should, however, be rare, and confined to the re- 
ception of irreconcilables—by whom I mean din- 
ner acquaintances who can not be made to fit in 
at ordinary social gatherings. In saying this I 
am speaking of mixed parties, for I hold that a 
bachelor dinner should never exceed twelve, and 
if possible be confined to nine or ten. 

I shudder at the remembrance of one of more 
than thirty I recently partook of at a certain club. 
It was like a first day’s dinner at the table dhéte 
of a foreign hotel. After all there is very little 
necessity to crowd men together, for irreconcila- 
bles, as a rule, consist almost invariably of the 
softer sex. 

Who does not know the pompous and ponder. 
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ous dowager, who overweights any ordinary fes- 
tive meeting, who is offended if not taken down 
to dinner by the martyr host (in —s per- 
haps, to one of the most agreeable women pres- 
ent), and who patronizes fellow-guests, probably 
as greatly her superior in position as they are in 
good-breeding? She is an irreconcilable who at 
a very large dinner-party is comparatively harm- 
less. Even she will not expect necessarily to be 
first among so many, and she has fuller scope for 
discourse respecting her aristocratic proclivities 
and family connections than where she is better 
known, and therefore less appreciated. But in 
addition to the dowager there are certain old 
maids, not very producible in limited circles, 
who may with advantage be judiciously dotted 
about in large gatherings, and also exigeantes 
mammas with marriageable daughters, who give 
large parties themselves, and like and expect to 
be asked to the same in return. Of course one 
of the component parts of an entertainment of 
this sort is the padding—by which I mean acer- 
tain number of dull, heavy men whom it is neces- 
sary to ask, because they, or their fathers or moth- 
ers, give agreeable dinners, or because their ac- 
quaintance is in some way or other valuable or 
useful, though they come to your house apparent- 
ly for no other purpose than, like Sir ‘Thrifty’s 
friends, “To stare about them and to eat.” 
Then perhaps one, or possibly two (if you place 
them some distance apart) really clever men and 
good talkers, and your party is complete—irrec- 
oncilables, padding, lion or lions. 

The good talker, especially if he has no rival 
present, enjoys himself to his heart’s content. 
His audience, like the House of Commons, is 
very easily amused, and he has no one to cap 
his somewhat threadbare anecdotes and ancient 
jokes, which in other company he would not ven- 
ture to produce. Indeed, some effective talkers 
are never so much in their element as at a large 
dinner-party ; like certain actors or orators, they 
require a full audience to stimulate them to ex- 
ertion, and think that in the presence of only five 
or six listeners they comparatively ‘‘ waste their 
sweetness on the desert air.” Even a very large 
party, judiciously composed, may be a success, 
thougb not of the highest order. 

The most charming dinners are where all share 
in the conversation to a less or greater degree, 
the lead being taken by two or three good racon- 
teurs, who do not monopolize, but direct, suggest, 
and control the talk. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorrEsPonDeNT. | 

An ex-King’s Will.—More of the Tichborne Case.— 
Mr. Wise and his Balloon. 

SOVEREIGN prince, even when he has 

lost his sovereignty, is no ‘‘small potato” 
in Europe; and when he has an income of a 
mllion pounds a year, one would think he would 
die at least ‘‘much respected.” Charles Fred- 
eric Auguste William, however, whilom ‘‘by the 
grace of God” Duke sovereign of Brunswick and 
Liineburg, has not been so fortunate. He has 
died one of the richest men in the world, and yet 
no human creatu.e cries, ‘‘ May he rest in peace!” 
or if they do, it 1s only on the principle that if 
he goes to heaven, ll men are safe from the al- 
ternative. What tric!s he played to make the 
angels weep, before he w.1s cast from his throne, 
it is needless now to dilate upon; but as he was 
kicked out of it at a time when people were by 
no means so particular as they are now as to the 
behavior of their rulers, we may be sure it was 
not for nothing that he became a private person. 
The last scene in which he played in his own cap- 
ital was a retreat from the opera amidst a show- 
er of dead cats and Continental eggs, and from 
that time he became a wanderer over the face 
of the earth, touching no soil that he did not 
disgrace. The sovereign powers to whom he ap- 
pealed, though zealous enough for divine right, 
refused to countenance his re-establishment, and 
he revenged himself by coming to live in their 
dominions. Such was his infamous conduct that 
even the courts of Europe—so tender to the vices 
of the great—were one by one closed against him, 
with the exception of an occasional police court ; 
for, with wealth above the dreams of avarice, he 
mingled with the basest and most vile. His gold 
and, above all, his jewels were a curse to him, 
for he was alarmed for their safety every hour 
of the day and night, and took the most extraor- 
dinary precautions to protect them. The ene- 
mies he had made for himself by his oppressions 
put him also in constant dread for his own worth- 
less life, and he lived in such fear of poison that 
his gold and silver dishes came to table locked, 
lest their contents should have been tampered 
with. No man, however, harmed him. Once 
only did justice seem to be overtaking him, when 
he was taken up by an English policeman by mis- 
take, under the impression that he was one of 
the swell-mob. As Dickens said (in one of the 
recent letters in Forster's Life), “ That man ought 
to have been made an inspector for his sagacity.” 
Thus outraging every law of God and man, this 
princely pest lived on, a wonder and a warning, 
but no longer with the power to tyrannize over 
a subject people, and now has died, leaving a 
will behind him as marvelous and wicked as his 
life itself. At the moment of his death he was 
probably “worth” twenty-five millions of pounds 
sterling, or one hundred and twenty-five millions 
of dollars. All this, with the exception of £40,000 
which he has bequeathed to a Mr. Smith, of Chel- 
sea, his executor, is left to the city of Geneva. 
There is nothing to be said against so respectable 
a municipality thus unexpectedly becoming the 
richest in the world, but the terms of the bequest 
exhibit a hateful spirit. In the first place, five 
physicians, the most celebrated that can be pro- 
cured, are to examine his intestines to search for 
traces of poison, and to make an exact report of 
the cause of death. Secondly, his body is to be 
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petrified according to the latest method, as being 
the best for preserving his precious carcass, while 
the funeral is to be conducted with all the pomp 
and splendor befitting a sovereign prince. His 
shameful expulsion from that eminence rankled 
in him to the last; and while making provision 
for such ‘‘a monument and equestrian statue” 
as should put all other such into the shade, ‘‘to 
be constructed ad Libitum out of the millions of 
our succession in bronze and marble by the most 
celebrated artists,” he enjoins upon his heirs to 
make no sort of compromise with his “‘ unnatu- 
ral relations,” Prince William of Brunswick, the 
ex-King of Hanover, and the Duke of Cambridge. 
‘They are to make every effort to put themselves 
in possession of his property in Hanover, in Prus- 
sia, and in America, but especially to do their 
best to recover that fortune ‘‘taken from us by 
force, and kept since 1830, in our duchy of 
Brunswick.” His design in leaving all this 
wealth as he has done was probably to this end: 
since a city, the representatives of which can not 
die, has a much better chance of prosecuting a 
claim which may be resisted for a series of years 
than any mere individual. At all events, he has 
left all to Geneva, with one million of gold and 
bank-notes to start with by way of balance at his 
banker’s. His intentions up to 1869 had been, 
it seems, to make the Prince Imperial of France 
his heir, and thrice, it is asserted, has the ex- 
Empress gone to Geneva incognita to visit him 
in person, and beseech him to return to his first 
resolve. How fortunate is it for the sake of lib- 
erty and order that she failed, for with such a 
fortune what intrigues and conspiracies might 
not have been set agoing! Fancy if the poor, 
proud Comte de Chambord had got hold of it, 
or the Orleanists, or, in fact, any royal pretender! 
The first purchase that would have been made 
with it would have been votes in the Assembly ; 
the second, an army to have enforced its will. 
Though this wealth, therefore, might havg been 
left to better hands (to mine or yours, for in- 
stance), it might also have been left ‘to much 
worse; and we can only hope that after the duke’s 
monument is finished, the rest of the money may 
be put to better purpose. In the mean time [ 
look for another Alexandre Dumas to write for 
us a new Monte Cristo in the biography of this 
princely scoundrel and beggarly millionaire. 

It is difficult to ascend from such a topic as 
the ex-Duke of Brunswick to that of ‘‘ maternal 
instinct,” but perhaps you would like to hear 
what Dr. Kenealy, in the words which conclude 
(at last) his speech for the defense of the ‘Tich- 
borne claimant, has to say about it. ‘* The ma- 
ternal instinct is everlasting and all-subduing in 
the human heart and soul—a true and divinely 
implanted feeling, which you and I, gentlemen 
of the jury, ought not to resist; and I call upon 
you, in the name of that instinct, to declare your 
verdict—a verdict which will delight the whole 
realm of England—that the defendant is Roger 
Tichborne.” ‘This praise of the parental feeling 
is the more praiseworthy in Dr. Kenealy as the 
learned gentleman himself once so far forgot his 
“* paternal instincts” as to beat one of his own 
children within an inch of his life, for which of- 
fense he was cast into prison. 

I know that it is not your business to give me 
information, but vice versa, yet, if you wouldn’t 
mind, I should very much like to know whether 
Professor Wise and his companions do really 
intend to cross the Atlantic in a balloon. Our 
Mr. Coxwell, the aeronaut, tells us that they 
will not only not do so, but if the accounts of 
their preparations are correct, that they will not 
even rise with the occasion, but by remaining 
upon terra firma be spared from committing a 
very elaborate and expensive suicide. There is 
a nursery poem which occurs to my mind as ap- 
plicable to this experiment : 

“Three wise men of Gotham put to sea in a bowl; 

If the bow! had been stronger, my tale had been 

longer.” 
I don’t say the bow] will not cross the sea in this 
case, but if it does, J will undertake to go back 
in it. R. Kematz, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


we: and Massachusetts chiefly supply our 
markets with that favorite crus , the 
lobster. A considerable quantity of lobsters is 
every year caught on the rocky shores of Long 
Island and New Jersey, but the it centres 
from which they are sent are Portland and Bos- 
ton. The Maine fishery is very extensive, most 
of the towns on the coast and near the mouths 
of many of the rivers being interested in it. 
Canning lobsters is a flourishing business. It is 
stated that not far from 8,000, cans will be 
packed this season in Boston and Portland, all 
which will find a ready market in various parts 
of the world. A Maine company recently es- 
tablished a “canning” factory in Nova Scotia, 
where the number boiled varies from one to 
three thousand daily, according to the success 
of the fishermen. No part of the lobster is poi- 
sonous, although the flesh does not agree with 
every person. The cartilaginous stomach is too 
tough to be eaten, and some other parts are re- 
— But lobsters should always be eaten 
resh ; if stale, they often cause sickness, These 
creatures are very combative and quarrelsome, 
and it is dangerous for one not acquainted with 
their habits and mode of attack to handle them. 
They often lose a claw or a leg in their contests 
with each other, but the missing member is 
soon reproduced, & new one sprou ing up from 
the old stump. An immense quantity of lob- 
sters is consumed annually in London, most of 
which are from the English coast and from the 
coasts of Norway and Scotland. Artificial stor- 
ing ponds have been constructed, where they 
may be kept in good condition for a month or 
more. Near Southampton is one capable of 
holding 50,000 lobsters. 





Notwithstanding the steep grade of the White 
Mountain Railway, no accident of importance 
has occurred on it until recently. A week or 





two ago, while a party were ascending the 
mountain during a storm, in the hope of wit- 
nebsing the sun rise next morning, there came a 
sudden crash and an instantaneous stoppage of 
machinery. The main eccentric shaft of the en- 
gine was broken short off, rendering all further 

rogress by rail impossible. It was night, rain- 
ng in torrents, blowing a gale, and “‘ dark as 
Egypt.’? To remain where they were was to 
imperil the lives of the whole party. Summon- 
ing all the strength and courage possible, they 
attempted the ascent, and after great exposure 
and exertion they reached the Summit House, 
exhausted but thankful. 





The euphonious cognomen of G belongs 
to an Ohio man who would not pay his washer- 
woman. After repeated but vain applications 
to collect the bill, the woman sued him before a 
se for the sum of $1962. Mr. Gregg prompt- 

y put in an appearance, acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of the bill, but put forward as an offset 
to it the following bill: 


Mre, —— —— To Jonas H. Greaa, Dr. 
To damages done to his feelings in compelling 
her daughter to break off engagement 
with him 
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The legal contest was ended by the case being 
dismissed in favor of Mr. Gregg, but whether the 
engagement was renewed or not is not recorded. 

Clergymen and all other good people who vis- 
it the sick or the sinner for benevolent purposes 
may learn a lesson from the story told of a well- 
meaning but dolorous English minister who went 
to visit the sick-room of a worldly friend. As 
his gloomy —_ appeared in the doorway, the 
sick man started up in bed, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Why, 
what’s the matter? You look as if your religion 
didn’t agree with you!” 


“A youth to fortune and to fame unknown,” 
aged four and a half years, and residing in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, develops an extraordinary 
love for horses. The other day he unfastened 
a horse and buggy that was standing before a 
store, and drove off. A man attempted to stop 
him, but the young Jehu requested him to “clear 
the track,”’ as he ‘knew what he was about.’’ 
After driving a short distance the horse took 
fright. A oe officer tried to stop him, and 
was considerably injured. Finally the vehicle 
struck a post, and parted from the horse. The 
boy fell out, and was = up in an insensible 
condition, but quickly recovered, and started 
forhome. The parents were congratulating each 
other that the boy had learned a lesson which 
other means had failed to teach, when the young- 
ster slipped out of the room, and attempted to 
take another ride in the wagon in which his fa- 
ther had hastily come home on hearing of the 
child’s accident. This time he was prevented 
from accomplishing his wishes. 


The American Sportsman is trying hard to teach 
pe how to handle guns. It gives four rules. 
e substance of the first three rules is—never 
handle a gun unless you know how; always han- 
die a gun as if it were loaded; always carry a 
n at half-cock. The fourth rule we give en- 
ire. ‘‘If you know of no other way of ascer- 
taining whether a gun is loaded or not than by 
putting the muzzle to your mouth and blowing, 
or if you feel inclined to draw the cap, retire toa 
safe distance and at once blow out your brains— 
if you have any—before you kill or maim other 
people by your stupidity and carelessness.’’ 





Canning pine-apples is an industry extensively 
ed on at Nassau, New Providence. This 
ear the season commenced about the middle of 
y, and ended with July 31. The fruit comes 
from New Providence and the surrounding isl- 
ands, and, when canned, is shipped to the Unit- 
ed States and England. What is designed for 
the English market is packed whole, but for this 
country the fruit is cut into pieces. 





Deaths from chloroform continue to be not 
infrequent. A short time ago a man in Cincin- 
nati crushed the thumb of his right hand in 
some machinery. Amputation was considered 
necessary, and he decided to take chloroform. 
He ps to be a strong, healthy man, and 

ysician did not hesitate to administer the 
anesthetic, after making the usual inquiries as to 
organic affections. It took five minutes to com- 
pletely narcotize the patient, and just as he be- 
came unconscious he was seized with a violent 
trembling fit. The alarmed physician imme- 
diately attempted to restore him, but in vain. 
He died immediately. 


An old and worthless New Hampshire dog 
had been accustomed to accompany his master 
to a certain meadow. While there one day his 
master had a conversation with a neighbor as to 
the best method of dispatching him, he being 
old and worthless, and it was that he 
should be brought to the meadow the following 
day, and that the neighbor should give him poi- 
son; but the dog could never be induced to go 
there again. 

A medical man asserts that a fish diet is a gréat 
humanizer of the —— of mankind, tending 
to make them more kindly toward each other, 
and less disposed to crime. He instances car- 
nivorous animals as being ee the most fierce 
and violent, and believes that if human stomachs 
could have an occasional respite by the consump- 
py — fish, the world would be all the better 

or 





California is becoming famous for her agricul- 
tural products. Last year her wheat crop was 
worth about $25,000,000, and her barley crop 
was half as much more in quantity than the 
wheat, if not in money value. She raised also 
25,000,000 pounds of wool, 3,000,000 gallons of 
wine, and sent to market more than $7,000,000 
worth of meat of various kinds. 


Since January, 1872, there have been discov- 
ered thirteen asteroids and one planet. Eight 
of these discoveries were made by American ob- 
servers. The asteroids are situated between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Vulcan is the name 
of the new — which was discovered by Mr. 
Cowie, at Shanghai, China, and the discovery 
verified by Professor Kirkwood, of Bloomington, 
Indiana, and Professor Alexander, of Princeton, 
New Jersey. Its orbit is inter-Mercurial, and 
itsperiodic time may be reckoned at about thir- 





ty-four days, twenty-two hours, and thirty-one 
minutes. This planet was discovered May 24, 
1873, but was predicted before that time. 





The Bank of England forgers have been sen- 
tenced to the highest punishment under the law 
for their offense—penal servitude for life. 





The kangaroo vine of Australia has received 
by a traveler the significant name of the “ dev- 
il's corkscrew.” He describes one as being 
nearly 700 feet in length, and measuring at its 
base three feet nine inches in circumference. It 
had first infolded in its deadly embrace a tree 
of considerable size, but this support had died 
and disappeared, and nothing remained but a 
spiral column of vine nearly 200 feet in height, 
from the summit of which the huge climber had 
sent out its continuations in a horizontal line 
for more than 130 feet, until it reached a euca- 
lyptus-tree. Around this the vine had wound 
in several coils, and then thrown out a number 
of stems, which were grasping all the trees in 
the neighborhood of its line of march. 


Many letters find their way to the Dead-tet- 
ter Office because people can not remember that 
the franking privilege is abolished. 








The annual sea-serpent has appeared —this 
time in Portland Harbor. He is about thirty 
feet long, has a head like a seal, and makes a 
great commotion as he wriggles along through 
the water. 





Mainichi Hirakana Shunbunshi, or the Daily 
Hirakana News, is the title of an adventurous 
= of a coming era, which is published at 

eddo, Japan. The common method of print- 
ing, both in China and Japan, has been for ages 
by the means of carved wooden blocks. The 
letter-press of the Daily Hirakana News is print- 
ed with movable type. A distinct space is left 
between each word, and the use of the comma 
and period introduced. This paper is published 
by the “Society for the Dispersion of Dark- 
ness’’—a significant name, truly—whose two- 
fold object is stated to be the enlightenment of 
the country by providing a medium of home 
and foreign news, and to demonstrate that the 
use of fifty syllables (which constitute the ele- 
ments of the “‘ Hirakana’’ of the Japanese) is am- 
ply sufficient for literary purposes, and that it 
will be no loss to abandon the borrowed Chi- 
nese characters. 





A DILEMMA. 
See illustration on page 636, 
HERE is always a dash of bitter in the cup 
of human bliss. Nothing, for example, can 
be more delightful than to walk “ abroad in the 
meadows to see the young lambs”—or the grown- 
up lambs, we should rather say, at this season of 
the year—but unluckily there are sometimes to 
be found in the meadows quadrupeds of a more 
formidable character. Fancy the astonishment 
of a lady who, being of a book-devouring dispo- 
sition, crosses the fields absorbed in the pages of 
a magazine, and suddenly finds that a whole herd 
of cows are walking close behind her, and with 
lowering heads and threatening aspect are ap- 
parently discussing whether they had not better 
pitch her into the next field for the crime of wear- 
ing a crimson panier. Still worse, however, is 
the shock to the young ladies in the picture be- 
fore us. In this case they have to deal not 
with the “‘ milky mothers of the herd,” who are 
generally peaceable enough unless irritated by 
yelping dogs, but with a veritable bull, a for- 
midable personage, that is shut up all by himself 
in a field, that is most likely utterly ennuyé, and 
that is longing for a row as heartily as an [rish- 
man in the good old days when Donnybrook 
Fair was a place of fighting, and consequent en- 
joyment. As the girls have no cavalier in at- 
tendance, and as the dog is sure to whet the 
bull’s wrath, it is not easy to see how they can 
proceed on their journey. Like the baffled 
Scotchman in the story, they must go “‘ bock 
agin,” unless they adopt the prescription furnish- 
ed in Lear's Book of Nonsense, 
“ There was an old man who said, ‘ How 
Shall I flee from this horrible cow? 
I will sit on this stile, and continue to smile, 
hich may soften the heart of that cow.’” 
We can not approve of the title selected by the 
artist, unless he means playfully to imply that the 
girls are likely to be impaled on the horns of the 
living dilemma in the next field. A dilemma 
supposes a state of affairs where you are between 
Scylla and Charybdis, or, to speak less classical- 
ly, where, whatever you do, you find yourself in 
a fix. Such was the sailor’s case when the tiger 
and alligator each stood ready to devour him; but 
here there is no dilemma, because the bull-haunt- 
ed girls apparently are quite free to return the 
way they came. 








IMPROVED METHOD OF ADMINIS- 
TERING MEDICINE. 


N ingenious method of administering cer- 
tain medicines, which possibly is not en- 
tirely new, has lately been suggested by Limou- 
sin of Paris. ‘This consists in the preparation 
of little disks of tough, unleavened bread, which 
are punched out with a die, and embossed so as 
to have a depression in the centre, in which the 
medicine to be administered is placed, and then 
covered with a thin plate of the same material. 
The name of the medicine and the dose are 
stamped on the disk. When needed for use, 
one (or more) of these disks is placed in a tea- 
spoon with some water, until slightly softened, 
and it may then be swallowed without leaving 
any taste of the medicine in the mouth. It is 
claimed by the inventor that this method is par- 
ticularly adapted for the administration of bitter 
substances, such as sulphate of quinine, rhubarb, 
aloes, etc., as well as for those that are readily 
alterable by the air, like reduced iron, bromide 
of potassium, etc. 
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THE NEAR ROSE. 
By EMILY E. FORD. 


A ROSE-TREE grew in my garden green, 
And offered me fresh and fair 

Full boughs of soft roses. Down they lean, 

And thrust their buds my fingers between, 
As if asking my love to share. 


But willful I left the near bough’s gift, 
So tender and dewy and rare, 

And stretched my hands to eagerly lift 

The far-off blossoms that wave and drift 
Just out of my reach in the air. 


Then stung me the thorns with keenest wound ; 
They left me a rankling pain. 

I sought to pass by an easy bound, 

And grasp the far buds, but still I found 
My efforts were sadly in vain. 


Then glad I pressed to my throbbing hand 
A dewy and soft cool rose 
That grew at my lips, as though ’twere planned 
To make my restlessness understand, 
‘*Take the good that close to you grows.” 


The blessing the present hour bestows 
Seems never so fine and rare 

As the future’s, when out of reach it grows, 

As on highest bush waves far-off rose, 
Made by distance only more fair. 


The thorns of the near rose we may see 
As we hold it within our hand. 

Content is a flower of a lowly tree; 

Bat the far-off blooms are a mystery 
That we long to understand, 








THE LEGEND OF CARDYN. 


HE scene suited the story. We were sitting 

in the antechamber to the banqueting-room 

of Cardyn Priory. We were three—Charles 

Leveson, the present occupant of the Priory; 

George Payne, a barrister; and myself, who 

boasted of some slight connection with the peri- 
odical press of London. 

Leveson having promised to relate the legend 
of the Priory, I recalled his promise to his mind 
as we sat in the antechamber to the banqueting- 
room that sultry afternoon, with the sea rolling 
darkly and angrily in front, and the distant than- 
der making no inapt accompaniment to the cu- 
rious legend. 

**Tt has nothing whatever to do with monks 
or nuns,” said Leveson. ‘‘ Happily their iniqui- 
ties do not form the plot of the ‘ Legend of Car- 
dyn.’ Indeed, the date of its action is not so very 
remote. It occurred less than two hundred years 
ago; and I have made all the inquiries possible, 
verifying details where it has been in my power 
to do so. ‘Though the family of the Hemlows, 
to whom it refers, have been extinct for genera- 
tions, it is not a little odd that some of the 
servants in the Priory to-day are sons of the 
servants of years ago, and those again were de- 
scendants of servants of still more distant years. 
Curious, isn’t it? The place seems to have a 
fascination for all those employed about it. So 
the story has been told by one to another, until 
it has at last reached me.” 

** Yes, Jennings” (to an old servant who just 
then appeared), ‘* that is what I rang for—cigars, 
and the Cognac that has been in bottle twenty 
years. I am about to tell my friends the legend 
—the legend you told me.” 

**Eh, eh, Sir,” replied the servant, bending 
forward and putting his hand to his ear, for he 
was very deaf—‘*‘eh, eh, Sir; it’s a curious sto- 
ry. But have you shown the gentlemen the 
chapel yet ?” 

** Indeed, I’ve forgotten it. Come along; we 
can get there in three minutes. You have the 
keys.—He's right; you should see the chapel 
before I tell the story.” 

Preceded by Jennings, who hobbled along in 
front, we walked through several corridors. The 
old man suddenly stopped, brought out the keys, 
and after a good deal of difficulty opened a heavy 
lumbering door, through which we into 
the chapel. What ascent of dust and mould as- 
sailed us! The old oak seats were fast falling 
to decay ; the dark desk and pulpit, about which 
some drapery hung, moth-eaten and frayed at 
the edges, leaned from the perpendicular, sug- 
gestive of undermined foundations. There were 
many tablets, recording the deaths of the various 
owners of the Priory and their relatives, into the 
letters of which green mould had eaten, making 
the records in some instances almost indecipher- 
able. In a gallery stood an organ whose voice 
had long been silenced. At the east end was an 
iron-barred door. Pointing to it, I asked where 
it led we its,” replied J 

“The vaults,” ‘ennings—‘“‘the vaults, 
Sir. You had better see ot often walk 
round ‘em, Sir, and look at the coffins. The 
lock works easily.” 

We entered. There was a grim array of cof- 
fins, revealed by some faint gleams of light pro- 
ceeding from a small window at the extreme 
end. Some lamps, too, long unused, were sus- 
pended from the ceiling. In the centre there 
stood a marble slab, supported by short pillars 
and surrounded by an iron frame-work, whence 
depended the remains of some old and moth-cat- 
en velvet curtains. 

** What was that for?” I asked. 

“*You will know in time,” said Leveson. 
**Take a good note of all you've seen; then 

ou will be the better able to realize the legend. 

hanks, Jennings. We'll return. How musty 

and cold it smells!” 

Then, followed by the clanging of doors, we 

returned to the room we had left; and Mr. Lev- 
Sal ia 
tell 


ing lit a cigar, began the story, which I 
in his words,” WP 





A hundred and eighty years ago, or there- 
abouts, Sir Edgar Hemlow died, leaving two 
sons. ‘Their names were Lewis and Cornelius. 
‘The former had just reached manhood at the 
time of his father’s death. Cornelius was sev- 
eral years younger than his brother, and was 
doubly unfortunate in being blind and epileptic. 
The fortune of Sir Edgar was large; but in con- 
sideration of the helpless condition of his youn- 
ger son, he bequeathed it all to Lewis, giving 
strict injunctions in his will that Lewis should 
take special and affectionate care of his brother. 
Cornelius loved his brother passionately; and 
when he knew the disposition of his father’s 
money, was perfectly satisfied with the position 
in which he was placed. Money to him, who 
was blind and at times mentally weak, was but 
aname. He was contented with dependence on 
his brother’s bounty, who loved him earnestly. 

Cornelius had one great taste—a taste for mu- 
sic. His skill seemed intuitive. He would spend 
hours at the organ in the chapel; indeed, he 
never seemed so happy as when he was there, 
for his disposition was silent and retiring. 

That of Lewis was the opposite. In a small 
vessel, which he purchased shortly after his fa- 
ther’s death, he was in the habit of making voy- 
ages to various towns along the eastern and south- 
ern coasts; and he would even occasionally ex- 
tend his voyages to the Low Countries and France, 
Cornelius never accompanied him ; but when his 
brother had been absent several weeks he would 
mount the tower, accompanied by one of the serv- 
ants, who, at his master’s bidding, would fix his 
eyes upon the horizon to watch for the return of 
his brother’s vessel. 

Time passed on. Sir Edgar Hemlow had been 
dead about five years, when Lewis told his broth- 
er that he should make a voyage to Antwerp, 
and that probably his stay might be longer than 
usual, It was as Lewis said. He was absent 
for more than a month; and, rather to the sur- 
prise of his brother, made another voyage to 
Antwerp, when he again staid some time. Day 
after day Cornelius mounted the tower with one 
of the servants to watch for Lewis's return; day 
after day he descended with his expectation un- 
satisfied. At last, when he had fixed his blind 
vacant eyes on the distant sea for many an hour, 
the servant keenly watching by his side, the little 
vessel was espied on the horizon, making its way 
to the shore. Cornelius hastened from the tow- 
er, and with almost unfaltering steps made his 
way to the sea, and as his brother disembarked, 
threw his arms around him, and fairly cried with 
delight. 

** My poor Cornelius,” said Lewis, ‘‘ and have 
you missed me so much? Well, I am home at 
jast ; and with the exception of one more visit to 
the Low Countries, shall not leave you for a long 
time. ” 

“* Day after day, Lewis, I’ve gone to the tower 
with Herbert to watch—how eagerly ! how long- 
ingly! It was only at those times when I had 
not the power to see you that I regretted I was 
blind. It seemed to me cruel that I could not 
be the first to catch sight of your little vessel ris- 
ing over the horizon. Oh, Lewis, if I could only 
see you! I feared at times that you might never 
return ; for the sea is so cruel—so cruel! And 
when the wind roared round the old walls [ trem- 
bled for you, lest you might be wrecked.” 

“My good Cornelius, I wish you would ac- 
company me sometimes. ‘The sea is not cruel ; 
it is glorious! But come, let us hasten in, for I 
have something to tell you which I hope will 
please you. Cardyn will be a more cheerful 
home to you in future.” 

‘* What have you to tell me, Lewis?” asked 
Cornelius when the two were alone together. 

“*Guess, Cornelius, guess.” 

**T can not guess, brother.” 

** You are to have a sister, Cornelius, a beau- 
tiful, loving sister. I am to be married soon.” 

‘* Married !” said the other, slowly. 

** Yes, to Mencia Spanhoven. Oh, she is so 
beautiful! I have brought her likeness from 
Antwerp. Ah, Cornelius—I forgot for the mo- 
ment you were blind! I thought you might see 
it. Forgive me. Her mother was a Spaniard, 
and she has a Spaniard’s dark eyes and hair; 
eyes that glow and melt with love. Her father 
is a merchant of the Low Countries, and my vis- 
its there have been so long because I have been 
passing my time with her. You can not help 
loving her, Cornelius.” 

Cornelius sighed. 

**We shall be married shortly,” said Lewis, 
**and I shall bring her to Cardyn. What happy 
days we shall have together! I have spoken oft- 
en to her about you, and she is full of interest 
in you. Like you, she plays on the organ, oh, 
such ravishing music! But the music is not half 
so beautiful as she is.” 

Cornelius rose suddenly from his brother's 
side and walked to the window. ‘Tears welled up 
into his sightless.eyes, and an expression of pain 
passed over his face. The brothers presented a 
strange contrast, both in figure and countenance, 
The younger was slight and delicate, his face 
was almost hairless; long, thin, scattered black 
locks fell carelessly to his shoulders, and his blind 
eyes were piteous in their expression. Lewis 
was strong and vigorously le; his hair was 
brown, his eyes bright blue and frank, his voice 
was laughter itself; there was passion in his face, 
though it wore an almost constant smile. 


shall be! As I sit in the chapel playing I try 
to make the music speak what I feel. My hands 
tremble; a strange impulse makes me seek for 
keys that do not exist, and I am at a loss, and 
feel dumb as well as blind. But, Lewis, when I 





am happy—when I have prayed in music—I have 
—_ for you. In words I could not tell you 

ow much I loved you; my poor, trembling, 
eager, passionate notes have been the voice of 
my deep, my undying love. Pity me! I amso 
poor in what you are rich—power and health and 
sight! Do not, for this beautiful woman, with- 
draw that which will beggar me indeed !” 

Saying this he hurried from the room. 

** Poor Cornelius!” thought Lewis; ‘‘ what a 
strange, fond heart he has! ‘To be blind always 
—how dreadful!” And then his thoughts re- 
verted to Mencia, and he wished the days would 
pass rapidly till he should bear her home. Alas, 
for many hours he forgot Cornelius; forgot him, 
indeed, until Cornelius himself returned. 

**T have been wrong,” cried his blind brother, 
advancing quickly toward Lewis. ‘I have been 
wickedly jealous. Forgive me, Lewis: I have 
been so unjust to you. Do not tell Mencia that 
I have grudged your love for her. I will wel- 
come her as you would have me do. Forgive 
my petulant words.” 

“I have scarcely thought of them, my poor. 
sensitive brother! Do not look so sad! You 
have not offended me. Hope for happy days. 
When I next go away my visit will not be long. 
And if you and Herbert take your stand upon 
the tower the fifth day from my departure, his 
eyes will soon espy the vessel that brings home 
Mencia and myself.” 

The day for Lewis’s departure for Antwerp 
arrived, and after taking an affectionate adieu of 
his brother, he started in his vessel for the Neth- 
erlands. With Cornelius he kept his promise, 
for on the fifth day after his departure the vessel 
was seen returning, and Cornelius soon stood in 
the presence of his brother’s wife. Both Lewis 
and Mencia were in high spirits, Cornelius 
ap his hand timidly in that of Mencia; but 

is timidity soon gave way before her gracious- 
ness and kindness. 

“You have done well to marry, Lewis,” said 
his brother, as they separated for the night. ‘‘I 
shall give Mencia all a brother’s love.” 

Mencia was indeed very beautiful. Her por- 
trait still hangs in the ahi of Cardyn Priory, 
painted by some Flemish artist, and the colors 
are bright and vivid now. She had few or none 
of the characteristics of her father’s race; her 
eyes were large, lustrous, and brown; there was 
an almost voluptuous sweetness in the lips and 
in the olive complexion, through-which the blood 
glowed brightly. The bust was shapely and full, 
her figure tall and replete with grace ; the mould- 
ing of her arms was faultless; the beauty of her 
hand, with its long tapering fingers, was of rare 
excellence. 

A year went by very peacefully and happily 
with those at Cardyn Priory. No child was born 
to Mencia, and there was some regret on this 
account. ‘“ There will be no more Hemlows,” 
croaked the old women in the village. ‘‘ Lewis 
married a foreigner, and his race will die with 
him, for of course Cornelius will never marry. 
Sir Lewis should have wedded a country-woman 
of his own, and then he would not have been 
without an heir.” 

These remarks reached Mencia’s ears, and one 
day, sitting alone with her husband, she said, 

**Oh, Lewis, I fear you will not love me now, 
for we have no children! And the gossips of the 
village say that if you had married a country- 
woman of your own, it would have been other- 
wise. Do not cease to love me because I am 
childless; for you know how I worship, how I 
adore you!” 

**Oh, Mencia, do not be grieved, my own. 
It is with us as Heaven wills. I do not love 
you one whit the less—one whit the less. We 
are very happy—you, my brother, and myself. 
Poor Cornelius! he is brother and son to us— 
is he not ?” 

She rose, and with her dark eyes melting with 
tenderness, she kissed her husband passionately. 

‘** What would my life be without you, Lewis? 
Is it wicked to love you as Ido? Oh no, it can 
not be. If it is so good to love God, is it not 
good of me to love you? Say that you are not 
ee ee tee 

ry d 3” 

**Can I be angry with one whose love is un- 
measured wealth to me?” 

Lewis's “sailing excursions were fewer and 
shorter now than formerly; but though he was 
united to one whose fascinations were very great, 
he did not altogether sink into a lazy worship of 
his beautiful wife. He would therefore occasion- 
ally be absent from her in his little vessel for two 
or three days together. On one occasion when 
Sn guakesed. ming the Mane of coming storm 
were so apparent that both his wife and Corne- 
lius urged him to remain on shore. Their plead- 
ings were vain; and he had not long left before 
the threatened storm burst ; still the vessel stood 
seaward in the teeth of the storm. 

Many hours passed without any abatement of 
the hurricane; and Mencia’s anxiety inc 
More than once she dispatched a servant to the 
tower to endeavor to see whether there were any 
signs of the returning vessel, and at last, after 
many disappointments, as the night was closing 
with added wind and storm, the servant return- 
ed with the message that the vessel was making 
for port. Mencia then dispatched two or three 
men-servants to the beach to give the assistance 
that might be necessary, owing to the difficulties 
of landing and the roughness of the sea. Lewis's 


| boat had had a hard fight for it; a good deal of 


the rigging was gone; and as the crew ran her 
ashore the waves beat so fiercely against her 


going to spring to most a spot for 
landing—a small jetty that ran about a dozen 
yards into the sea—he was thrown suddenly for- 
ward against the wood-work. He gave a sharp 
cry; and, as he struggled through the waves, he 
was seen to be bleeding from the head and face. 





“Tt has been hard work,” he said to one of 
his servants, who ran forward to help him up the 
beach. ‘‘ Eve: on me is wet through! And 
that confound Bow on the head has alinost 
stunned me. “Ai I bleeding much, Herbert?” 

** A good deal, Sir. You had better hurry in. 
Lady Hemlow has been so anxious for your re- 
turn! and she will be frightened when she sees 
you in this condition.” 

Lewis hurried on to the Priory, and was met 
at the door by his wife, who gave a cry of alarm 
as she saw his bleeding face and soaked gar- 
ments. 

“*Oh, Lewis!” she cried, ‘‘come'in; you are 
wet. Why did you leave us to-day? Poor Cor- 
nelius and I have been so alarmed. How the 
blood pours from your wound!” And she 
stanched the blood with her handkerchief, lead- 
ing him forward to an apartment where a bright 
fire was burning. Cornelius had hovered about 
his brother, his sightless eyes very piteous in 
their expression ; and as Mencia spoke of the 
blood which was pouring from his brother’s face, 
he gave a cry of alarm. : 

** Are you much hurt, Lewis ?” 

“No, Cornelius; no. Don’t be frightened, 
my boy. It is only a little blow. Iwas thrown 
down. just as I was landing. I am only-wet 
through; and before I go to the fire will change 
every thing.” 

In less than half an hour Lewis returned from 
his bedroom, and found Mencia and Cornelius 
at the bright fire in the old dining-hall. Mencia 
had warmed some Burgundy over the fire, which 
she handed to her husband as soon as he entered. 

“ Drink, Lewis dear. I am sure you must 
need it.” 

The blood had ceased flowing from the wound 
now, but Lewis looked fagged and worn. Even 
after he had taken plentifully of the warm Bur- 
gundy, the paleness did not leave his face. Men- 
cia glanced anxiously at him from time to time. 

“*You need not be alarmed, Mencia; I am 
only tired. I shall be well to-morrow. The 
day has been a rough one for me. Oh, such a 
sea it was! I haven't seen one like it for years.” 

The next morning, when Cornelius descended 
to breakfast, he found Mencia alone. 

**Lewis is not well,” she said. ‘He was 
very feverish during the night, and scarcely 
slept at all. He will not rise till noon.” 

Lewis joined them at noon, and Cornelius, 
who could not see his face, on which were visi- 
ble very evident signs of coming illness, took his 
hand, and, with the exquisitely sensitive touch 
of the blind, recognized its feverish state. 

** You are indeed unwell, Lewis. You must 
not leave the house to-day; and if you are not 
better, we must dispatch some one to C——.” 

“I confess that I do feel unwell,” answered 
Lewis, as he seated himself by the fire, shivering 
as he did so. ‘I could not sleep. But keep a 
brave heart. You know how strong I am. A 
day or two, and it will be all well with me 

n »” 


But Lewis's hopeful anticipations with regard 
to his health were not fulfilled. For some days 
he refused to see a doctor; but he was at last 
obliged to give in to the solicitude of his wife and 
the anxious pleadings of Cornelius. He was un- 
able to leave his bed now. Mencia’s love quick- 
ened all her energies on her husband's behalf. 
Whether watching at his bedside, or busily car- 
rying out the instructions of the doctor, she was 
prompt and apt. It seemed as though her love 
was too great to allow her powers to be paralyzed 
even by the alarming illness of one whom she 
most cherished. 

Knowing the cleverness and skill with which 
she attended upon his brother, Cornelius sighed 
heavily, and the tears started to his blind eyes. 

“*Oh, Mencia,” he said, ‘it is now that my 
blindness seems most bitter te me. I can ren- 
der my brother no help. I can hear him moan 
in his pain, but I can do nothing to allay it. I 
can not see when he makes a sign that he wants 
food or medicine. You are able to watch and 
detect. the faintest sign of any unexpressed de- 
sire. He might die, and my blind eyes would 
never know it. I am not envious of what you 
can do, Mencia, I am thankful for your great 
care and love for him—as thankful, I hope, as I 
know heis. But I have known him longer than 
you, Mencia. O God! why was I blind?” 

With the darkening of the October days Lew- 
is Hemlow’s malady increased. The physician 
from the nearest town was unable to battle with 
it, and recourse was had to an eminent London 
doctor. ‘The fever, under his treatment, sub- 
sided, but Lewis's condition was for a long time 
precarious. Both Mencia and Cornelius watch- 
ed anxiously day by day for signs of increasing 
strength, but these failed to reveal themselves to 
these two loving watchers. Sometimes Lewis 
was able to leave his bed for a few hours; at 
other times his fatigue was so great that he 
was unable to make the experiment. Mencia’s 
face became pale, and her figure worn, and 
Cornelius grew more wistful and sad than ever. 
The doctor shook his head as they plied him 
with anxious questions. Eager inquiries were 
made at the Priory morning after morning as 
to Sir Lewis's health; and the whisper soon 

from one to another of those that made 
them that Lewis Hemlow would never be well 


in. 
“eThis dread conviction settled upon Lewis be- 
fore his wife had dared to yield to such a fear. 

““T shall die, Mencia,”-he said one day, when 
he had been removed from his bed to the fire. 
**T shall be obliged to leave you and Cornelius. 
Poor Mencia! poor Cornelius! It is weeks 
since I was first taken, and you see I make no 
progress. You will not forget me when I am 
gone?” 

** Forget you, Lewis!” cried his wife, weep- 
ing passionately; ‘‘that would be impossible. 
But it is too hard that you should die and leave 
me. ‘This dull weather damps your spirits. 
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When the winter is over, and the sweet spring 
is here, you will be yourself again.” 

** Never, never, Mencia,” said her husband, 
sadly. ‘* You must not hope, my own. Rec- 
oncile yourself to the idea that I can not be 
with you long. Only, when I am gone, take 
care of my brother—my poor, fond Cornelius. 
You know how he loves me, Mencia? Treat 
him as your best friend and brother; for he 
will have none but you, and for my sake you 
will always think of him.” 

Mencia’s tears fell faster, and she clung to her 
husband, her beautiful face buried in his bosom. 

A week afterward Lewis again spoke of his 
approaching death, and on this occasion both 
Mencia and Cornelius were present. 

** More than ever I am convinced that my days 
are numbered,” he said. They had got him 
from the bed, and he was sitting in a large easy- 
chair by the fire, a table spread with writing 
materials being before him. ‘‘ It is only a ques- 
tion of a few days. I and the sea have parted 
company forever. What happy days I have 
spent upon it! It looks so stormy this morning 
that if the window were open I think I could 
hear it. But that, I suppose, must not be—eh, 
Mencia? Ah, it is cold,” he added, with a 
shiver. ‘*You know what I purpose doing this 
morning, Cornelius?” he added, after a pause. 
‘*T have summoned Chester from C-———, who is 
to make my will. I dare say he will be here in 
a short time. I wish, my brother, you were 
stronger and better; but I have committed you 
to Meucia’s charge, who has promised me that 
she will be your faithful sister. With regard to 
my property—" eae: : 

“ Don’t speak of that, Lewis,” cried Cornelius. 
‘*Only do with it as you like. I am blind and 
helpless. Leave me to Mencia’s charge; give 
all to her. I have had no responsibility yet, and 
I could not bear to have it when you are gone.” 

*T have thought it best to do so,” answered 
Lewis, slowly. ‘‘I have considered your blind- 
ness and helplessness, and I know I shall do as 
you would wish me by leaving ali my property 
to her. You will then be absolved from all care 
and responsibility, and you may place full faith 
in Mencia’s consideration. 1 wish, my dear 
brother, you were not so afflicted, that you and 
Mencia might have shared alike. Do not think, 
Cornelius, that my conduct has been guided by 
any other desire than that of knowing you would 
be the happier by my taking this course.” 

**T am glad you have resolved to act thus,” 
answered Cornelius, ‘‘ Trust Mencia in all 
things.” 

He had only thus spoken when the lawyer was 
ushered in. So the will was made as Lewis di- 
rected and Cornelius approved. 

This was the last day that Lewis was able to 
sit up. He became weaker and weaker. Snow 
fell thick and fast about the Priory, hiding the 
sea which rolled before it. And one day, not 
long afterward, the bell from the tower was heard 
solemnly tolling in the cold winter air; and a 
woman sat by the bed where a dead man lay, 


weeping as though life’s most precious gift were . 


snatched away forever, and a blind man sat op- 
posite, kissing and clasping a cold hand, with his 
eyes bent on the face of one he had never seen. 

Lewis was embalmed. In Mencia’s passion- 
ate love it seemed impossible for her to permit 
his body to yield to corruption as long as means 
existed for preventing it; and in order that she 
might be enabled to see the beloved face, a large 
square of glass was inserted in the coffin. ‘The 
embalmer—a well-known French chemist who 
had settled in London a few years before, on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes—performed 
the work in a singularly skillful manner. 

There lay Lewis dead, but to all appearance 
only sleeping. ‘The coffin was placed on a large 
marble stand, a lamp was suspended from the 
ceiling of the crypt, and velvet curtains were 
hung around. 

Day after day Mencia, generally attended by 
Cornelius, passed through the chapel to the vaults 
where the Hemlows lay and gazed through the 
glass on the embalmed remains of the loved one. 
Weeks and months passed, and the grief of both 
remained unabated. Sometimes when she was 
in the vault, hanging in passionate sorrow over 
the still features of Lewis Hemlow, Cornelius 
sat at the organ playing. 

There was a year of winter and spring and 
summer and autumn, and winter again, and yet 
another year, and even another—the cloud of 
sorrow remaining heavily on Mencia, with but a 
rift here and there revealing brightness. 

It had been impossible for her to leave Cardyn 
Priory ere this, although her friends at Antwerp 
had been urgent in their entreaties for her to 
visit them. At the expiration of this period, 
however, the undertaking did not seem so se- 
rious; so, after consulting with Cornelius, and 
with some reluctance, she accepted an invitation 
to visit her father and mother, and embarked at 
Harwich for her parents’ home in the Netherlands. 

For Cornelius it was very sad after the depart- 
ure of Mencia. He passed most of his time in 
the chapel at the organ. Mencia’s original in- 
tention, as expressed to Cornelius, had been to 
return in a month; but at the termination of a 
month she wrote to say that she purposed ex- 
tending her visit. 

It was shortly after this that a strange event 
happened to Cornelius while sitting at the organ, 
where he had been playing for hours. The 
strange half-light which was the condition of his 
blindness, and which, since he could remember, 
had never altered its character—being both night 
and day the same, in the greatest brightness or 
inteusest darkness—was changed. As he stooped 
over the keys he saw a broad, indistinct, white line. 
The next day the same appearance presented 
itself, and for many days it was visible. With 
a strange thrill he recognized this as the key- 
board. ‘‘Is it possible that I shall ever see?” 
he cried, 





After he had been familiar with this appear- 
ance for more than a fortnight, he was driven to 
C—— with a view of consulting the physician 
who had attended his brother during his illness. 
A very careful examination was made, and after 
testing his sight in various ways, the doctor gave 
it as his opinion that a parial recovery was pos- 
sible, and that Cornelius had better take the ad- 
vice of some one more experienced than himself. 

It was then arranged that the two should visit 
London, and consult the most eminent physician 
of the day. Here he was again encouraged to 
hope. An operation was spoken of—clumsy, in- 
deed, when compared with the delicate operations 
performed by the skillful oculists of to-day, but 
one which in many cases had proved successful. 
He consented to undergo it; and as he heard 
that Mencia had again prolonged her visit, he 
arranged to remain in London. In due course 
the operation was performed—with success. Cor- 
nelius was able to see, indistinctly, of course, as 

et; but he had the promising assurance that 
his sight would continue to improve, though he 
was forbidden to entertain hopes that it would 
ever be strong. Gratified as the doctors were by 
the success of their operation, they were not a 
little alarmed that the health of Cornelius, after 
this, did not seem so robust. ‘The epileptic seiz- 
ures, which in his boyhood had been frequent, 
returned. The opening of this new sense was 
evidently attended with some loss of power in 
another direction. He became, moreover, ec- 
centric and irritable in his manner. The doctors 
shook their heads as these facts revealed them- 
selves, but were still urgent in their entreaties 
that he must hope for the best. 

When Cornelius returned to the Priory he was 
no longer totally blind. 

To Mencia he had said nothing of his new 
hopes. Without knowing the reason, her letters 
gave him pain. Evidences of an altered tone of 
thought were apparent in them; but for this he 
would have spoken openly of his freshly recovered 
power. 

Again and again she wrote, excusing herself 
for not returning. When she did return she had 
been absent nearly four months. 

‘“*T am back again at last, Cornelius,” she said, 
entering the room where her husband's brother 
sat, and looking more beautiful thanever. ‘* Did 
you think I had forgotten you? If You did, you 
were unjust tome. But after my long sorrow it 
was such happiness to be with my friends again. 
You know I had not seen them for more than 
three years—since Lewis was buried. They would 
not let me part from them. I saw all my old 
school companions, and staid with them at 
Bruges and Ghent and Brussels. Some were 
married, and they were all happy. I was, in- 
deed, very sad at first, but they did their best to 
lighten my heart, and I thank them for it.” 

‘**For they succeeded, Mencia, I see,” said 
Cornelius, in a tone which she had never before 
heard him use. She started a little as she no- 
ticed it. 

“Yes, I am happier thanI was, And are not 
you, Cornelius ?” 2 

“Happier! I have not forgotten Lewis!” 

** Lewis!” she echoed, slowly, a blush mount- 
ing to her face—‘‘ nor I.” 

‘There was a long silence between them. 

** And have you been well since I left ?” asked 
Mencia, after a while. 

‘* Yes,” answered Cornelius, a little irritably. 
“T am not so blind as I was. I can see a little, 
and I can see you, Mencia.” 

“*See, Cornelius!” She said this quite joy- 
fully. But in a moment the glad look passed 
from her face, and was succeeded by one of 
anxiety or fear, 

“*T can see that you are very beautiful,” said 
Cornelius. ‘‘ But your face is not the face, I 
think, that I used to turn my blind eyes to when 
Lewis was alive. It changes so. I can hardly 
.explain to you what I mean, for I can see but 
little, and i have only been able to do so for 
a short time. And, Mencia, your voice seems 
changed too. It is hardly the voice that used 
to to Lewis and to me. Poor Lewis!” 

e turned his face from Mencia, and bent it 
downward. 

“ Cornelius, this is fancy. Iam the same. I 
love you as much as ever. You have been too 
lonely here. I should not have remained away 
solong. Don’t be sad. And can you really see 
me plainly ?” 

“*No; very indistinctly. A little while ago I 
could see the changes of expression as they passed 
over your face ; now all is blurred. Perhaps my 
sight will never fully return.” And he rose 
abruptly and left the room. 

Mencia glanced after him as though she were 
both hurt and frightened. With something of a 
sigh she walked to the window and looked over 
the garden toward the sea. 

“* My parents are soon coming to visit me at 
the Priory,” she said to Cornelius, a few days 
after her return, ‘* My sister as well—and my 
cousin,” 

**Your cousin! I never knew you had one.” 

‘“* Yes,” answered Mencia, rather reluctantly. 
“‘ He is the son of my mother’s sister—a Span- 
iard. I never saw him before I visited Antwerp 
this time. He has lived, until lately, all his life 
in Spain.” 

‘* What is his name?” 

“Carlos Vazquez.” 

““When do = expect them?” 

“In a few days.” 

“Ts your cousin young ?” 

** He is two or three years older than I am.” 

Cornelius sighed. 

“* Have you been to the chapel since your re- 
turn?” 

** Yes, Cornelius.” 

But Mencia did not visit the chapel so fre- 
quently as of yore, and the suspicions of Cor- 
nelius were aroused. It was evident to him that 


her grief had lost its poignancy, and that her 





love for Lewis Hemlow was becoming only a 
memory. This unhappy conviction served to 
increase his res and irritability. In his 
morbid state of mind this change in the conduct 
of Mencia seemed faithlessness to his brother. 

In due time the Spavhovens arrived, by way 
of Harwich. Vazquez accompanied 
them. He was a very handsome Spaniard, 
bearing some resemblance to Mencia. ‘The 
meeting between him and his cousin was very 
tender; and a pained look came into the dim 
eyes of Cornelius as he noticed this. 

Cornelius said but little; and his manner 
with Carlos had but small courtesy in it. For 
some days they scarcely saw him; on others 
they did not see him at all. When asked why 
he did not appear among them, he excused him- 
self upon the plea of illness; and the plea was 
very just, for he indeed showed symptoms of 
ill: an i of a very peculiar kind. 
Though the malady was physical, it was only so 
in secondary degree. He was unable to sleep, 
the epileptic seizures were long and serious, and 
there was a restlessness in his conduct which in- 
dicated considerable mental disturbance. 

** Your brother-in-law seems a strange fellow,” 
said Carlos to Mencia as they were strolling 
round the garden. ‘‘ He has evidently taken a 
very great dislike to me for some cause; and I 
have noticed him watching us two from one of 
the windows for some time past. Let us leave the 
garden and pass into the quadrangle. You have 
not told him any thing yet, have you, Mencia?” 

**No, Carlos; I have almost dreaded to do 
so, But I will explain all things to him short- 
ly. I scarcely like to do it yet.” 

“Why should you not? He surely does not 
expect that you will grieve forever, my cousin. 
It would be unreasonable of him to hope for 
such a thing.” 

“* You do not know how he loved Lewis,” she 
answered, in a low voice. 

Three days afterward Mencia, finding Corne- 
lius alone, said, 

**T have something I wish to tell you. You 
will not be angry, Cornelius, will you? It is im- 
portant that you should know it.” 

*“*I can guess what it is, Mencia. I have 
watched you and your cousin. You have for- 
gotten my brother. When I prayed that I 
might see, in days past, I little thought what 
would be first revealed to my once-blinded eyes ! 
Oh, I woald have been blind forever rather than 
liave seen my brother's widow the bride of an- 


other. You love Carlos Vazquez.” 
sil do. But Lewis—I have not forgotten 
im.” 


**You have,” cried Cornelius, raising his 
voice, ‘‘or you would never consent to marry 
again. After such love as Lewis had for you, 
how can you profane his memory by caring for 
another? Itis monstrous! He made you mis- 
tress of all when he died, little fearing that you 
would soon prove unworthy of his love and of all 
he gave you. Who is this Carlos Vazquez, that 
he should occupy the place in your heart which 
once held Lewis Hemlow? He is unworthy! 
Oh, my brother, that you should be so soon for- 
gotten! When you did not return after the 
month, Mencia, I began to grow fearful of some 
indefinable coming sorrow ; and your few letters 
to me made it evident that you had changed. 
But I did not think then that it was because my 
brother’s successor was already bidding for your 
hand. I was not prepared to find you so faith- 
less yet; for what are three poor years of grief 
for one like Lewis—for the loss of a love like 
his? If my blindness had not been in a meas- 
ure cured, you would have concealed this from 
me longer; but you knew that I could see, and 
that it was vain to hide the story fromme. The 
mention of your cousin's name prepared me for 
what I was destined to discover. Mencia, this 
marriage shall not have my blessing.” 

He had spoken these last words trembling 
with excitement. Suddenly the shaking in his 
limbs increased, his face flushed, and as sudd 
ly turned pale; then he staggered and fell. 

Mencia cried loudly for help. A seizure was 
upon him. 

Hearing her cries, the servants entered hur- 

riedly. 
**'Take him to his room,” she cried. ‘‘ He 
has frightened me so. You have seen him like 
this betore, have you not? Itis not surely dan- 
gerous. What can be done for him?” 

Cornelius was unconscious for hours. When 
he recovered he was very weak. The balance 
of his mind was shaken. He rambled incohe- 
rently, and mentioned Mencia’s name angrily. 
Once or twice she came to his room with kind 
and eager inquiries ; but he forbade her to enter. 

It was impossible for him to reconcile himself 
to the idea of Mencia remarrying. By such an 
act his brother’s memory seemed profaned.. The 
more he brooded ‘upon this forth-coming event, 
the more disturbed became his mind. He hated 
her; but he hated Carlos Vazquez more. 

Poor Mencia! When parents and friends ar- 
gued that her continued sorrow for her husband, 
and all its outward manifestation by habit and 
dress, were folly, which she would be wise to 
forget in the presence of her Spanish cousin, 
whose regards for her were expressed soon after 
their meeting at Antwerp, she found herself un- 
able to offer any strong arguments in favor of 
her present conduct. Mencia was not the first 
woman whose grief, apparently inconsolable, for 
a lost husband, has in time merged in a 
passionate love for another. Carlos was an 
eager and romantic lover. Was it strange that 
she soon felt that she could love him? Was it 
strange, as their intimacy increased, that her 
love became as devoted as his own? She had 
hesitated to write to Cornelius, fearing that he 
would look unfavorably on her remarriage ; and 
there was some half-cherished intention of con- 
cealing the fact from him for a while, which she 
was, of course, prevented from carrying into 














a 


effect when she returned and found that he was 
no longer blind. That, however, he would offer 
such objection to the marriage as she now found 
him prepared to do, she had no apprehension; 
and his passionate words and angry manner 
frightened her when she spoke to him about it. 

Carlos Vazquez was an impatient lover, and 
on his account the preparations for the marriage 
were hurried. Mencia’s father returned to Ant- 
werp after staying at the Priory a few weeks; 
but her mother and sister remained with her. 
Carlos Vazquez went to London—visiting the 
Priory occasionally. It was arranged that the 
marriage should take place in a month's time 
from the return of Spanhoven to Antwerp. 

Mencia saw little of Cornelius during this pe- 
riod. The servants reported that he was very 
ill, and very eccentric in his manner. Under the 
circumstances, Mencia was glad that he kept 
to himself; and the Spanhovens rejoiced at the 
absence of so disagreeable a companion. The 
wealthy burghers and merchants of Antwerp, 
friends of Spanhoven, and among whom he 
ranked high, sent splendid presents of diamonds 
and lace, and various products of the Low Coun- 
tries, to grace the forth-coming marriage; and 
some Spanish relatives of Mencia, who were es- 
tablished at Brussels and other towns in the Low 
Countries, forwarded presents of gold bracelets 
and cups, lavish and barbaric in design, obtained 
by their predecessors during the expeditions to 
America which had been rife a little more than 
a century previously. 

It was within two days of the wedding. There 
was some uncertainty as to the arrival of Carlos, 
who was detained in London by business arising 
out of a misunderstanding in the London house 
which did business with Spanhoven’s firm at 
Antwerp, and which he was commissioned to 
settle. ‘The evening of his expected arrival, 
which was dark and stormy, passed off, leaving 
Mencia disappointed at his non-appearance. 

** As you are going to marry again, Mencia, I 
suppose you have taken a last farewell of Lewis.” 

It was Cornelius who spoke. He was gaunt 
and haggard. He and Mencia were standing 
together in the corridor which led to the chapel, 
and it was the morning after Mencia’s disap- 
pointment because Carlos had not come. 

“*No, Cornelius. I—” 

‘* Have you quite forgotten him?” cried Cor- 
nelius. 

** Indeed I have not,” she answered. 

** Will you not see him once again? It is not 
so very long since you visited him often indeed. 
I saw him yesterday. He was as beautiful as 
ever! Come. I am told that Carlos Vazquez 
did not arrive last night; so you need have no 
fear of offending him. Come.” 

Mencia almost shuddered. 

**Come. Lewis will not speak and upbraid 
you, Mencia,” said Cornelius, in a strange voice. 
** You need fear no reproach in his face ; for the 
faces of the dead are still, and say nothing.” 

**You are trying to alarm me, Cornelius. 
Why do you look at me so? I loved your 
brother, and I have truly mourned for him: that 

ou know.” 

**Then follow me once again. Jt will be for 
the last time. You need grieve no more;” and 
Cornelius laughed almost deliriously. ‘You 
need grieve no more, for you are about to wed 
again. And what happiness there must be in 
store for you! Come. How you tremble! Are 
you a coward in the presence of the dead ?” 

Cornelius took her hand, and they passed along 
the corridor. Mencia shook her nervous trem- 
bling off in her resentment at the conduct of 
Cornelius. Upon reaching the chapel, when 
Cornelius ascended to the organ-loft, she was 
even angry with herself for having been fright- 
ened by his strange manner. 

After a little hesitation she entered the mortu- 
ary chapel, as the music of the organ burst over 
her head. 

Even though her heart beat with some bliss at 
her coming happiness with him for whose love 
the memory of Lewis had paled, a sadness swept 
over her spirits. She approached the dark rest- 
ing-place of her husband, who in his brief mar- 
ried life with her had been her sole earthly idol. 
But she knew that it was a sadness which would 
soon pass—a sadness brightened by smiles, of 
which we have all had, even in our bitterest mo- 
ments, some experience. 

Passing slowly on, she drew the curtains which 
surrounded her husband's coffin ; the music from 
the organ surging and rolling around her—mu- 
sic which was neither chant of praise nor cry of 
lamentation, but a-melody fantastic in its weird- 
ness and terror. She drew the pall which cov- 
ered the coffin, and bent over it. 

What a cry she uttered! 

It was not the face of Lewis she saw, but that 
of Carlos Vazquez. 

On his heart there was a bloody mark, where 
the dagger of his murderer had entered. Again 
and again she sent forth piercing shrieks, and 


“then fell. The vengeance of Cornelius was com- 


plete and terrible. 

He had met Carlos on the previous night, who 
was returning to the Priory, murdered him, and 
brought his body to the mortuary chapel. In 
his belief that Mencia would visit the embalmed 
body of her husband once again, he removed it 
and substituted that of Carlos, relying upon the 
effect of the ghastly sight which should reveal 
itself to Mencia. 

In his crazed humor—for his newly gained 
gift of sight had been bought at a terrible price 
of lost mental power, which jealousy for his 
brother’s memory by degrees aggravated into 
madness—he could have devised no more ap- 
palling method of revenge. 

Mencia never recovered ; and it was only when 
Cornelius—the last of his race—was dying that 
the whole truth was revealed. 

Desolation reigned for many years at Cardyn. 

So runs the legend. 
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Breakfast Cap of 
Swiss Muslin, Lace, 


and Pink Ribbon. 


Tuts cap of plain 
white Swiss muslin is 
trimmed with lace 
insertion an inch 
and a half wide, 
lace an inch 
and a half and 
two inches 
wide, and loops 
and ends of 
pink gros grain 
ribbon twoinch- 


BREAKFAST CAP OF 
Swiss Mustin, Lace, 
AND Pink RIBBON. 

attern see Supplement, 


For 
Ko. XI, Figs. 55-58 


Fig. 1.—Piarn anp Strirpep Buue Poriin House 
Dress.—F Rront. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-54. 


Swiss muslin ruffle sev- 
en-eighths of an inch 
wide, edged with lace 
two inches wide, and 
arranged in pleats as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion; the seam of this 
ruffle is covered by a 
wound gros grain rib- 
bon. In the middle of 
the back and on the 
right side of the cap 
set a bow of similar 


Breakfast Cap 
of Swiss Muslin, 
Lace, and Blue 
Ribbon. 


THE trimming: for 
this plain white Swiss 
muslin cap consists of 
lace seven-eighths of 
an inch and an inch 
and a half wide, and 
loops and ends of blue 
gros grain ribbon two 
inches wide. For the 
crown of the cap cut 
of double stiff lace one 
whole piece from Fig. 
59, Supplement, sur- 
round it with wire, and 
bind it all along the 
outer edge with nar- 
row blue ribbon, - Cut 
the veils of Swiss mus- 
lin on the bias from 
Figs. 60 and 61, Sup- 
plement, each in one 
piece, trim>the outer 
edge, excepting the 



































cut of double stiff 
lace one piece each 
from Figs. 55 and 
56, Supplement, 
cover the front of 
the rim on the out- 
side with pink rib- 
bon, and pleat it, 
bringing X on 
@. On the back edge 
of the front of the rim 
sew the back of the rim 
according to the corre- 
sponding signs. Seven- 
eighths of an inch from 


the middle on Fig. 55 © 2 


set two pink ribbons 
each twenty-four inches 
long, cross these ribbons 
and fasten them on the 
back of the rim so that 
the free ends hang down 






























sixteen inches long. 
Then cut of Swiss 
muslin on the bias 
one piece each from 
Figs. 57 and 58, 
Supplement, pleat 
the crown on the 
outer edge, and sew 
it on the rim as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Trim the 
pleated part with in- 
sertion and narrow 
lace, as. shown by 
the illastration and 
partly indicated on 
the pattern, pleat it, 
bringing X on @, 
and sew it on the 
back edge of the 
cap. Pleat.the wide 
lace, and sew it on 


the cap along the | 


under edge of the 
rim. Besides this, 
the cap is trimmed 
with a - standing 
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Crocuet MantTELEeTt with Hoop ror Giri FRoM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 27-29. 
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Crochet Mantelet 

with Hood for Girl 

from 6 to 8 Years 
old. 


Tus mantelet is 
worked with blue zephyr 
worsted in a kind of 
Afghan stitch. . The 
edge is trimmed with 
crochet. ‘scallops ~ and 
worsted balls. ‘Tomake 


’ - the mantelet: first cut 


the pattern of net, hav- 
ing joined on the piece 
turned down in Supple- 
ment on Fig. 27, cut 
one piece each from 
Figs. .27-29, and sew 
up the shoulder pleats 
in Fig. 27. From this 
pattern work, first, Fig. 
27, beginning on the 
under edge with a foun- 
dation of the requisite 


top, with narrow and wide lace, 


and pleat the top, 


bringing Xx 


on @. Sew the upper veil on 
the back edge of the crown, and 
set the lower veil into a double 


inch 


on F 
the 


binding of blue 
ribbon half an 


wide and 


eight inches long, 
the ends of which 
are sewed to 


ig. 59. On 
front edge 


of the crown set 
a box- pleated 
Swiss muslin ruf- 
fle an inch wide, 
sloped off toward 











the ends to a width of 
half an inch, and trim- 
med with lace seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. 
Besides this trim the 
crown with two box- 
pleated standing ruffles 
each an inch and three- 
quarters wide and trim- 
med with lace. These 
ruffles are also sloped 
off from the middle to- 
ward theends. Finally, 
trim the cap with loops 
and ends of blue gros 
grain ribbon. 







length (244 stitches. in... 


the original), and on 
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BREAKFAst Cap oF Swiss 


Moustin, Lace, A 
RiBBon. 





ND BLUE 


For pattern see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL, 
Figs. 59-61. , 


Fig. 2.—PLain anp Stripep Biur Poriin House 
Dress.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-54. 


An 





Dress FoR Girt FRom 3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For-pattern and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 9-12, 


this crochet the 1st pat- 
tern row in the ordinary 
Afghan stitch. This 
stitch is worked in pat- 
tern rows, each of which 
counts two rounds—one 
round going forward, in 
which the stitches are 
taken up, and one round 
backward, in which the 
stitches are cast off. 2d 
pr. (pattern row): Ist 
round.—Inserting the 
needle in the back veins 
of the chain stitch row 
lying crosswise. in the 
preceding pr. take up 1 
loop each. 2d round. 
—The loops on the nee- 
dle are cast off each 
separately in the usual 
manner. Work all the 
pr. like the second. In 
order to obtain the shape 
of the pattern, narrow 
on the front edge in the 
middle of the back and 
on the shoulder, The 
narrowing is always 
done in the 2d round 
of a pr., casting off to- 
gether 2 or 3 stitches in 
one. Having reached 
the neck, border the 
front edges of this part 
with crochet scallops in 
the following manner: 
Ist round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next 
edge st. (stitch), 3-ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over 
ledgest. 2d round.— 
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* 5 de. (double crochet) on the middle of the 

next 3 ch. in the preceding round, | ch., 1 sc. 

on the middle of the next 3 ch., I ch., pass over 

8 st., and repeat from *. On the under edge 

of the mantelet work 2 rounds like the Ist 

round on the front edge, but in the 2d round 
always work the sc. pay Pipe: Rafi Sy 

in the preceding roun us passing over 3 st. 

Then set on fringe with worsted balls. For the 
hood, which is worked from the upper edge by 
the pattern cut from Fig. 28, make a foundation 
of 46 st. ; for the revers, Fig. 29, beginning from 
the upper edge also, make a foundation of 60 st. 

In both parts widen in the middle and narrow on 
the outer edges. In widening take up the extra 
st. in the 1st round of a pr. always from a back, 
horizontal vein of the chain stitch row. Having 
worked both parts, join them according to the 
corresponding figures, and then border the hood 
on the under edge, and the revers on the upper 
edge, with two rounds like those on the front 
edge of the mantelet. Join the hood with the 
mantelet according to the corresponding figures, 

and cover the joining seam with a binding of 

blue satin ribbon ; the ends of the ribbon should 
project six inches long from the front edge. 
In the middle of the back, pleat the mantelet 
as indicated on Fig. 27, bringing < on @, and 
then set a belt of blue linen two inches wide, 
upon the wrong side, which is closed in front, 
underneath the mantelet, by means of hooks 
and eyes, On the point of the hood set a tas- 
sel of worsted balls, lay the revers in a pleat 
as indicated on Fig. 29, bringing < on @, and 
ornament it there with a bow of blue satin rib- 
bon. Covered buttons and button-loops serve 
for closing. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Zera.—Read answer given in Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI., 
to “ Amelia G.” Add a ruff, cuffs, belt, and pocket of 
gros grain to your Irish poplin, and it will not need 
further alteration. Large paniers and bustles are en- 
tirely out of fashion. 

Twenty-Five.—You will find the information you 
need about wraps in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 88, Vol. VI. The soft thick cloth English jacket 
will suit you. Make your alpaca with a double-breast- 
ed jockey basque by pattern in Bazar No. 32, Vol. VL, 
and trim with folds, side pleatings, and oxidized but- 
tons. 

Annie S.—Make your bombazine by the Double- 
breasted Jockey Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 82, Vol. VI. Trim with folds and pleated flounces 
of the same according to the illustration. Over-skirts 
and polonaise skirts are never lined by first-class dress- 
makers. Both apron and open front over-skirts are 
— Puffs are not appropriate trimmings for mourn- 

ig. 

Oxp Sunsormer fr Manve.—Shorten your brown 
silk, put two flounces of lighter brown headed by a 
bias band of the dark shade, and wear with a brown 
polonaise of cashmere, cloth, or camel’s-hair. 

L, F. G.—“ Granite cloth” means gray granite-col- 
ored cloth. The fringe is gray. The figures are of 
dark green and granite cloth, as stated in description. 
eae is the narrow braid ordinarily used for braid- 

ing. 

Two Otp Sunsorreers.—Do not have your empress 
cloth dyed, but wear it green, as that will be a fash- 
jonable color, and get darker green for a redingote. 
Get gray poplin of a darker shade for over-skirt and 
for basque, with light sleeves. There is nothing that 
exactly takes the place of black alpaca for a service- 
able suit. Make it by the Double-breasted Jockey 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. VL 
Read about redingotes in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 88, Vol. VI. 

Lrrrtz Women.—The wraps for little girls are polo- 
naises and jaunty sacques made like those described 
for ladies in Bazar No. 88, Vol. VI. Dark sombre col- 
ors are used for children instead of the bright ones of 
two years ago. 

Mrs. J. M. C.—You should buy Bazar No. 35, Vol. 
IV., in which the garments of the infant’s wardrobe 
are illustrated, and the materials, with quantity, de- 
ascribed. Order it from this office by sending ten cents 
and your address. 

J. E. L.—It is impossible to prevent gray linen from 
washing lighter. Wear the garment a season without 
washing. This is easily done by cleansing grease spots 
with soap and brush, and moistening the whole gar- 
ment with starch-water, and ironing it at once. 

M. L. K.—We have not the water-proof cloak pat- 
tern you describe. 

Sunsortsex.—The simplest binding or facing of 
piqué, or else open-worked English embroidery for 
edging the garment, is what you need for trimming a 
girl’s piqué redingote. 

Mus. W. D. W.—You do not make your question 
plain. The double-breasted jockey basque is suitable 
for both house and street dresses, 

A Constant Reaver.—The dark silks so fashionable 
all the year in the North will not be too dark for style 
to wear in New Orleans in the winter. Have your 
grenadine all black. Sponge your green silk with 
benzine. Get. a camel’s-hair mantilla. For your 
black silk, other dresses, and wraps, consult New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 8 and 89, Vol. VI. We 
can not devote an article to New Orleans dresses. 

A Lapy’s Friznp.—Read back numbers of the ar- 
ticles to “‘ Ugly Girls” published in the Bazar. 

Mus. J. T. V.—Trim the basque and over-skirt of 
pattern sent for your alpaca with the simplest piping. 
Put lengthwise folds on the skirt. 

Geygva.—The customary bridal traveling dress of 
dark silk with cashmere redingote will be most suit- 
able for your quiet morning wedding. But if you 
must wear a light silk at 11 a.m., get pearl-color, and 
make by descriptions given for black and dark silks in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI. Put 
lengthwise pleated puffs down the front breadths, 
ruffies up the back, no over-skirt, and a basque. 
This basque should be merely corded on the edge of 
the front, and you will then have enough lace to trim 
the back of the basque, the sleeves, and to make a lace 
ruff inside a standing silk ruff and silk revers collar.— 
The usual “party table” of fruits, cake, ices, and other 
confectionery will be appropriate. 

8. D. L—Indigo blue, which is nearer black than 
navy blue, will be the fashionable color this winter. 
Make a redingote or a demi-polonaise with a simply 
trimmed skirt, like those described in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VI. The hair is worn lower than last winter. 
Shorten your green silk, and have a jockey basque and 


over-ekirt by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 82, Vol. VI. 





Mes. E. A.—Trim your black cashmere with a bias 
band of repped silk, silk facings, cuffs, and buttons, 
L. H.—Hints about your black silk will be found in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. VIL. We do 
not reply by mail. 

Mas. F. L. C.—Read answer just given “L. H.” Put 
wide crape folds down the front breadths of your silk, 
with kilting of silk and crape behind. The ruff and 
coat collar on the basque must be of English crape 
algo, unless your mourning is light enough to dispense 
with crape altogether, and trim your dress with silk 
folds and the new fringes that are made entirely of 


of English blue water-proof will be the best winter 
traveling suit. Put rows of deeper bifie or black yak 
braid for trimming. The young girl’s redingote can 
be shaped precisely like that worn by ladies. 
Manziz.—Get good silk of a darker wine-color, and 
make lengthwise puffs and ruffles for the skirt. Re- 
move all the satin and fringe. A very dark cashmere 
polonaise would also be pretty over the silk skirt. 








Coryine Wuret.—B; 
vented by ee Wheei patterns may be transferred 


the meaus of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the atest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRarrEss AND CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude proms her to send the reci 


free of charge, to ont ans si ly afflicted. ‘Garon 
LARA GQGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


HATRI!! 


eee 
364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
oe Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
8 inches long, 4 ounces weight, 
Do.22 do. do 4 do do - = = 
Do.26 do. do 4 do. do. - 
Do.82 do. do. 4 do do - = -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Ss le Curls, natural Curly— 
ia, $200. 24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 21st Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made 5 tg’ cents per ounce. 
— sent “.. D. ion 
or and mone’ registered 
f charg: * 


oO! e. 
ZINE 


8. R. 
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at $2 00 a year; or, on tri Months $1 00. 
WELLS, 389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


by express, or on receipt of col- 
2a i or P. O. Order, free 


FIRST- 


lence of Health, se 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 


Co-Operative Medals 
The Best Made Set of 


Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 

And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 


No other Sewing-Machines received 
‘Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office. and that 
ol reports relating to the contrary are 
Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. 

SALESROOM: 

707 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 

And all other Cities in the United States. 


Do you. Wiss to se BeavutiroL? 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Removes every blemish from the 
kin, and gives a pure and 


"BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberte Ste 








ew York. 
Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


For $5 and $2, 


The Patent Brass Hsir-Curler, heated on any G: 
Burner, and Furnace for heating Crimping-Iron. On 
exhibition at the Fair of the American Institute, New 
and recommended by first-class hair. 


























Pat. e 
ae at. Jane 27, 1871._ Awarded 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 
at 


nstitute and Md. Institute F: 
| Ie one of the most important inventions 
Button-hole 


The 
most perfect 







Mrs. C.@. PARSER, 151 East 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods e«mp!es sent for 25 cents. 





Skin Diseases a Special 

J. M. VawDyxe, Graduate of the 

Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 

the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 

who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 
Aonz, (Pimpies, BLackueaps).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Trrrer).—Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
~~ be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 


omen’s Rep Ras or THE Faor. —Symptoms— 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the , 
Barser’s Iron. — Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
atch is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 
ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 
Prurieo, (Intense Irontye), Which begins when 
the —s removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. © eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 
The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 


=> consulted either by letter or in person at either 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

Rie GaLouPEat, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 

on Kye ae B a oy assortment of 
un 

of Paris and London. eee ee 


IT AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
Flag ieny a9 TAN AND = song ages et 

LESHW ORMB. ic 00 ttle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Srxra ava, pr ry 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 














in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
L, CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


Of eve: acucription for Ladies promptly executed b 
i aath St..N.Y. City. Send 


ye 
niversity of 





Sold by all Druggists. 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting, 
Plants for Winter Flowering. 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES. Price-Lists mailed 





free to all applicants. 


- : 
= oy ~ 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 





FALL IMPORTATIONS, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Are now prepared to 
Exhibit their selections of FALL AND WINTER 
FABRICS, comprising MANY NOVELTIES PRO. 
DUCED THIS SEASON, in full lines of 
PLAIN AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, 
BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS, 
In Cloth and Evening Shades. 
ALL WIDTHS 
BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS. 
BLACK AND COLORED 
TRIMMING VELVETS, 
Cut on the Bias, suitable for MILLINERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ror MISSES, LADIES, 
- AND GENTLEMEN. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c. 
Also, a Choice Selection of Novelties in 
EARLY FALL WRAPS, 
HOUSE JACKETS, &c., &e, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


1873. FALL 1873. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. Y., 


ARE DAILY REOFIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., &c., 
Aso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS. 
ta#- ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER, 


HKhrich’s 


REAL LACES, EMBROIDERIES, BLACK SILKS, 
AND MOURNING GOODS, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERWEAR, SHAWLS, FINE FURS, 
HATS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SUITS, &c., &c. 

FIRST-CLASS GOODS at Popular Prices. 

Samples sent free on application. 

Goods shipped C.0.D., with full privilege of ex- 
amination. 

Send stamp for Fall Price-List. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B: it Sets, &c., &c. 














sets, 
Jacobs. 





cheapest Bustle in the market. Whe wear- 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision 
to its igual shape on — The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its py 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
adies? wardrobe complete without 
‘the Standard Lotta Bustle. For sale 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,4 
&c., comprising the various sizes a1 oa 
4 


2 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
White St.,N.¥.3; &801 Race St., Phila. 








PATENT BUCKSKIN 


Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin — 
ents are mmen y 

oT Ph: ion, Bon for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 

West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Best 2-But- 
aid, 91 On Also wt 
2 '753 single pair sen é . - 
pi eID “ot Millinery Gant, Lanes Dress-Trim- 
mings, &c. Price-List sent free on application. 
J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 


The New Florence 
Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and _ forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has en greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market. t@ FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 


* . 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, ‘antees @ 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


BLE’ REAT DISCOVERY.— 
a in = A; fever and ague, bilious fever, 
and chill fever. A tonic. ce$1 per bottle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 


ENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pouRrgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 





























AGENTS WANTHD. 
; BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing- Machine Co., N. Y. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
ful complexion, ana @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine, fragrant, 
transparent, and tncomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sola by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harpet & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Tw : y 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which " ey 
can support themselves and make a comfortable liv ng 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who suppor : 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offe Dy 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amoun Fe 
good already accomplished, will! inspire —. a 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Noti ~ 
Full particulars will be sent on recelpt of postas 
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HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1873, 


Contents : 
A LADY'S ENTERPRISE. . 

Inuustzations.—Poultry House on Wheel 
Transverse on.—The Poultry House an 
Grounds at Belair ‘The Eg; ce ng ome gat na 

Cock.—Créve-Ceur Hen.—Houdan Cock.—Hou- 
dan Hen.—Fliche Cock.—Fléche Hen.—Bréda Hen 
and Cock.—Dorking Cock.—Dorking Hens.— 
Nankin Cock.—Nankin Hen.—The Epinette. 

L'ENVOI AND SONG. By Atrzep H. Louis. 
GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE AND THE 
aeTe —(Third Paper.) 

ILtustgations.—Castle of Europe and Villa; 
within its Walls.—The City of Sebastopol as it 
now is.— Malakoff.— Circassian Arms.— Tiflis.— 

Grand Duke Michael.—Pass of Dariel.—Schamyl’s 
Village, Guinib.— Cossacks.— Moscow.— Great 
Bell at Moscow.—Great Gun at Moscow.—Statue 
of Peter the Great, St. Petersburg.—Emperor Alex- 
ander II.—Gor' koff.—Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess.—Statue of Nicholas I., St. Petersburg. 
THE LORDSHIP OF CORFU—A LEGEND OF 1516. 
By Pavt H. Harne. 
Toe Ore NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 

IL.ustRrations.—The Hampton Institute; the 
new Building.—Teachers’ Home and Girls’ Quar- 
ters.—Walls of St. John’s Church.—Chapel and 
Farm Manager's House.— Winter-Quarters in 
front of Institute—Negro Cabin at Hampton.— 
Lion and John Solomon.—The Printing-Office.— 
Girls’ Industrial Room.— Reading-Room.— The 
Assembly-Room.—Ball Club, 

MEMNON. 
“DAT TADDEUS.” 
‘ en —* Behold me! I am dat Tad- 
eus |” 
WHO WAS RIGHT? 
OUR GIRLS. 
THE WORLD AND L 
THE HOME OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA.’ 

It.ustRations.— The Souffleur."—The Yam- 
seh.—Les Trois Mamelles.—Cascade of the River 
Savane.—Le Pont Naturel. 

IN A TOBACCO FACTORY. 

ILLusTRATIONS.— era .— Stem- 
ming.—Boiling Licorice and Dip) me prinkling 
the Flavoring.—Twist-Room.—Examining Work. 
—Making Negro-Head.—Opening Finishing Pot. 
—The oldest and the youngest Hand. 

LOTTERY. By Jottan Hawrnognz. 
DETECTIVE PINKERTON. Br Genenat R. B. 

Mazoy, U.S.A. 

HERO WORSHIP. 
A SIMPLETON.—A STORY OF THE DAY. Br 

Cuar.es Reape. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 

By Emtrio Castetarn.—(Tenth Paper.) 

SEMPER FIDELIS. By Annie Cuampers Ketcuvum. 
A LOSS TO THE PROFESSION. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

THE JUDICIAL RECORD OF THE LATE CHIEF 

JUSTICE. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





Tue October Number of Hanpgr'’s Magazine, con- 
tains Twenty-one Contributions, besides the Edi- 
torial Departments, with. over Sixty Illustrations. 
Colonel AupEnnizn’s splendidly illustrated descrip- 
tion of General Sherman's European tour is conclud- 


ed; the remarkable poultry establishment of the 
Baroness de Linas, at Belair, France, is described 
and illustrated ; there is an illustrated paper on the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute for 
Freedmen ; a description of a Tobacco Factory, pro- 
fnsely illustrated by W. L. Suzparp; and a beautifully 
illustrated paper on Mauritius, prepared from Colonel 


hliched 


Pike's ‘‘Sub-tropical Rambles,” recently p 








A DELICATE SOAP 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Con authorized b 
efit of the abiic 





WEDNESDAY, ‘DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
Only a thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
H GIFT 














900 





ASH GIFT 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each........ 1 
30 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each.......6 1 
50 CASH GIFTS 
80 CASH GIFTS 
100 CASH GIFTS 
150 CASH GIFTS 
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Ss 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting to......+... Pee cere $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12 ,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 224 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on lens 

than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money prom; ey tly alled. Liberal terms given 
to those who doom to se! 

THOS. E. aE AMLETTR, 
Agent Public ea Hy» Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Building, le, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 arenes New York. 





You on ¥ WHY we can sell First 
Class 


Octave Pianos for $290? 


5 
; cular, in which bet Tefer to over 
c. (some of whom you ma: 
in se and Territories. Yptense state W where you sa 
notice, 
U.8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 





The “ Recollections of an Old Stager,” and Euit10 
Casretan’s ‘Republican Movement in Europe" are 
continued. General R. B. Marcy contributes some in- 
teresting anecdotes of Detective Pinkerton; and there 
isa very timely and interesting review of the Judicial 


Record of Chief-Justice Chase by Joun S. Benson. 


Cuarvxs Reaper's Novel “A Simpleton,” is concluded 
in this Number, and is to be followed in November 
with a thrilling serial story, entitled “The Living 
Link,” by the author of “The Dodge Club,” char- 
acteristically illustrated by W. L. Snerarp. In an 
early Number will be commenced ‘“‘My Mother and 
J,” A Love Story for Girls, by the author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 


There are three interesting short Stories in this 
number—one of them illustrated—and five excellent 


Poems. 


The five Editorial Departments are full of enter- 
tainment and instruction. The Editor's Historical 
Record—a department maintained from the earliest 
number of the Magazine, and the only monthly sum- 
mary of events that is anywhere published—steadily 
improves in the scope and thoroughness of its treat- 
ment. Gzorce Wit.tam Curtis will resume the Easy 
Chair in the November Number, which will also con- 
tain the first of a series of papers by Cuasies Nogp- 


norr, descriptive of the Pacific Coast. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One Cory or z1TuER For OnE Yean, $4 00, Postacs 
P 


REPAID. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for Sor Phabrenemy $i 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAY GE PR 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Haxpen'’s Macaznve, Harper's Werexty, and Hazrzr's 


Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youre. 





A e assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
Prices, df 
ane oar na ‘or oe Be or pepe —" 


i TAYLOR'S BAGAR. 353 sth AY Ave., N.Y. City. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
Fa gen Ma and for every size, at a moderate price. 

hese patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arran; as to be easil, 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of —— ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time com! g all that is d ble with fashion and 
good en Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
= On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 

e will be sent free of charge. in this catalogue 
wi ll be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
rod assert that, for liberality and ‘itude, the 
Bacar um offered to each and every subscriber for the 
7 has no — an offer in which thousands of 
amilies will be be , we trust, be the 
tmeang of adding much be the comfort and economy of 
way hy We fident that this premium 
wil hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book Pg ublished, containing 
over = ee fashion-plates, re resenting the 
leading _— and New York fashions. 
Each Aa is bat sci’, \ with directions 
= cutting, making, and trimming at the least — 

The ‘= ents represented are for ladi 
boys, and little children, The paleonines an 
over-kirts ety — and ak - without excep- 
on the most en! ave ever appeared 
be be Fann BO Caen w Dressmaker is intended 








872 00 EACH rs 
Poeun ints | 





$5t0 FIO ver aa: BE eared a, ME classes of working peo- 
Waite ie, Of elther se make more money at 
pb in <— anare asked tg or Sor alt' the than atanything 


G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


E tor ane Grestmakens and others. If 
a lady is  « foo to know how to cut or make a dress 
‘or herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO 
543 Broadway, N New York. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 30 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 

re IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER- PROOF CLO. 
— —— SUIT = ii from 2 to a 





MEME densvades diincaiannaeedeckaaee 25 

oui Ds GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

pad (for child from 6 months to 4 
Dsideudcncdedaaiuddsedacdnccae tac “@ 

sa ns. Nii BREECHES, VEST, AND 
* 99 


ACKET (for re from 4 to 9 years old). « 

yourn's ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 oo? 15 years old S 


INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke = Night reg he pa and Shirt).. ** 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. * 42 
GIRL’S WATER PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
Oe I sc cntecccccccsstcccencesces “ 44 
GENT: LEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
WEY MOIR EINGE OA. oon sce ccncnccsses © 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with — 
front Over-skirt and be ta Skirb...cccccce ss 48 


der ar ACQUE WIA from 5 to 15 youre old).. ae 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE yo Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and bee I Ser ee oe 6 
baa me with Pointed ~~ oo Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... *« 2 


LADY'S POSTILION-BAS UE WRAPPER... “ 23 
a, Fag satan SAILOR SUIT (for boy . 


fro rs old) 
LOOSE POLO! RISE WALKING SUIT...... ar 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

fren Nes Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- * 


oy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED 5y CKET, Shirt Waist, 
fn a (for boy’ from 5 to 10 E 


Id) 
BASQUE, with Grecian on 
skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt................ a. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ‘* 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ = 6 
DOUBLE TA APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “<¢@ 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, “WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
wae be We cad wasddansdense ksaamhodvine <a “ 46 
OLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)............ aatnitaadiaaceda as “ 50 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST- oor ag gen STREET SUIT“ 7 


GIRL'S War ROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
-_ Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ron (for ty from 2 to 13 years old)....... oe 
suit Bh JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 


SUIT Man daa dadadadddecdcnesnandadddutuddads * 17 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ <- 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 98 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT ............cseccecccsoccccoce. * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT..........-...-2seseeeeeeee s 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
copy of either will be sent for _ ay oy whe oo = 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publisher 
Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s WEeEkty, and Harper’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the pega hab gers Y, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusortpers at $4 00 each, in one veuiinenes : or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the M: ine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly an , 20 cents a sees payable at the office 
where received. Su bers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or inom to prepay the United 

postage. 


a easels thas tae chase son tin the Manga he big 
rs: a e su ir 
with pute Volume ; for the Wi iy or Besar, with the Nambor 
next after the date of the vorde 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
able to the order Of Harrer & Brorurss is prefer- 
pe to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & ¢ BROTHERS, New York. 
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o 
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. 1, SHAW, 224Rarrert 
9 Cor, 4th St., N. 
Ne The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. —s made to 
+ pen by the best artists. A perfect 
guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specials. No. 1, round the head; 
2 from forehead tonapeof neck; 
No. 3, from ear toear acrosscrown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
— Goods sent C.0.D. by 
on receipt of color and money in 
Tegistered letters or rp. O. Order, free of charge. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


follows hep not . hr gr will ant either of the 
‘ollowing wor: mai age pr toan: rt o 
the United States, on receipt oft apt a , — 











tz Harrer’s Cararocus mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





1. 
THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
4 o. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
cone danen of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


IL 

FLAMMARION’'S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 

sphere. Translated from the French of CamiLie 
LAMMARION. Edited by James Gratsuer, F.R.S., 

Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 er and 86 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “‘ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “‘ Life of 
John Wesley.”) 

IV. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the “Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 

A 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emiio Casrezar. 
_" by Mrs. AnTuuR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cloth, 


VI. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. ae D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

. 


GO A-FISHING. By C. Prior, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt a Nubia, » «Pent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” ‘phe Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VIII. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Ix. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER: Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by) “hysicians of all Schools. ustrations. 
12mo, Clotu, “1 50, 


x. 
FARM BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. eae gy 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GP Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





x. 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. Frank Lee 
Benepiét, Author of “* My Dende linor,” ‘‘ Miss 
Van Kortland,” &c., &c. S8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 
$1 50. (Nearly Ready.) . 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author br ** Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
‘Birds of Prey,” ‘‘ Lovels of Arden,” ‘“‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. -8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Py. By Cartes 
Reaper, Author of “Hard Cash,” “‘ Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘“‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl’s Heart. By Kartu- 
azine 8S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


INNOCENT. ATale of Sates Life. By Mrs. Oxtr- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” ‘‘ Chronicles Of Carling- 
ford,” ““John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxre Coxiins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Armadale,” “ Moon- 
— “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 


7. 
‘¢44HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."’ By Anniz 
ae ‘Author of “On Guard,” “ Walter oring,” 
Theo Leigh, " “ Played Out,” &e., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harrier Magrinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ea Harper & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


© OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 


The Best and Cheapest, 
Sold Every Where. 
TRL AGENTS, to sell new 
WA N and —— books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to_the — viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Cosioten: 1 Go a-Fishing, y W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Honisekeeper and mgr pe The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, s agaice of of _— 











Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin a N.Y. 























































































HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[OcropEr 4, 1873. 













FACETIZ. 
P. 
a3 vine ta th out- 
upon a 
nc at the bottom of his 
! ape mows 
teeth. From a Lom pers it 
looks very nice, jose, 
oruiny rather extraordi- 
nary. A short timesince the 
dentist sent his servant into 
the country with orders to 
. put the house in order and 
Five dage. teving’ clapecd 
ve , 
and the servant not return- 
ing, hls master lost patience, 
made his way to the 
i pt Sy found . 
man diligently occupied 
cleaning the summer-house 
—with a tooth-brush ! 
—— 
A Vest THAT sHOULD BE . 
pousL_Ep—The harvest. —— 


Be ——_-—__ 
Amanhavingabillagainst 777 


cc \ 


\y 


a \ 


watching the of es. 


house on oe rg and 
exclaiming, My od the 
wind blows that light out as 
fe as the man can strike 





An epicure has written to 
the authorities to <j ved a 


oe 

“How I prize you, my 
dear!” said the jimmy to the 
safe door. . 

—_—— 

If you want to try a man’s 
Roaciey, ve him a cigar, 
a match, and as soon as he 
has the cigar bit off and his 

in a blaze, ask him an 
frbortant uestion that can’t be answered under sixty 
seconds. hard and 


—>— 
A Woman's Artuent—The stitch, — 


oo 
A sea-captain, invited to meet the committee of a: 


society for the evangelization of Africa; when asked, 
“Do the subjects of the King of ee Sup- 
day?” » * Yes, and every thing else they can lay 
their hands.on.” ; 


The death of John Stuart Mill brings up the anec- 
ote of the Philadelphia publisher, who adve: 
tain hake as filo Ls ‘ 


my ; Ditto on the Floss.” 


———~—.——-- 
A young lawyer lately concluded his argyment in a 
case of ~~ for injury done by the defendant's 
pigs with the following burst: “If, gentlemen of the 
, the defendant’s pigs are permitted. to roam at 
over the fair fields of my client with impunity, 
ja ged then, indeed, have our institutions been 
made in vain.” : 


The opposite counsel said, ‘‘ You can score one for 

China has abolished the kotow. We don’t know 
what it is, but we are glad it is abolished, for we never 
liked it. ° 

An orphan, under age, married his female guardian 
in Iffinoils the other day, and was compelled to get her 
written consent to his marriage before the wedding 
could take place. : 

The creditors of an absconding banker found, on 


opening his safe, that the only thing he had laid up 
fora wey day was an umbrella. 





May 


lis! rtised cam || 
ws, “ Mill on Political Econo- 
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THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


SenTimenTAL Younc Lapy. “What a ne re Letter James Henry does write! 
So full of poetical gems! What a Wond be 


Memory he must have 


Roya.Lty From A NEw Pornt or View.—We have 
never, says a Western editor, associated much with 
royalty, partly because monarchs ‘of the present day 
are not proper companions for a virtuous young man, 
and partly because none ‘of them have come to this 
country animated by a ary he anxiety for our society. 
But we have seen 2 great deal of kings in the theatres, 
and we have never been more thankful that we are a 
republican who.can never by any possibility be placed 
upon a throne than when we have observed that meen 
movement of a king is always heralded by a fouris 
of trumpets and a roll of drums. This would consti- 


be equally if;: went: to the head of 
the to. call to the hired. girl to. pnt ton, 
ap uproarious fiend ‘in should rattle out the 


—_——_—>__—— 
What relation is 4 loaf of bread to a locomotive ?— 
Its mother. Why? Because bread is a necessity and 
a locomotive an invention, and we all know that ne- 
cessity is the mother of invéntion. 


and prepare to ascend. “I can’t,” the maiden 
“fat 




















Mrs. MorRIARTY, BECOMING INFATUATED WITH THE PRESENT STYLE OF SipE ORNAMENTATION, SHOWS THE 


BENIGHTED DENIZENS OF MACKERELVILLE HOW THE THING IS DONE, 


r Poetry!” 


SEEDINESS IN SPRING. 
Caught in a vernal shower, 


ves the daisy’s hues, 

t restores the dye on 

: coat, or mends my shoes. 

And thou, too fairest daughter mad 
not & wealthy sire, purchsa g- 


ee 


Alas, no good r: 
“Will do to thine attire, 
For all the rose and lily 
That in thy cheek combine! 


ee 

A SETTLER SETTLED. the other Gay 

“T have come,” said a Scotch farmer to a neighbor | ™@D Say the other day as a 

aird who was just dying—“ Thave come to settle about age, a hundred and twenty eggs.a year.” 
e Oe 

‘‘Settle’t !” cried the old wrangler; ‘‘how will you A big nose may be justly called nobby. 

———_—_>——_— sl 


dna settle’t, and. the ‘fifteen’ couldna set- INTER’ 
tle’t, and how will. “; settle’t 2” Ty ~ Mh a 2 Rage 


—_—— 
Paorrio Exursrrion—A stand of arms. case, or the com: 
a os 


THE BEST THING TO DO SHOULD THE Drum oF your | hold, it is his business at the appointed time to give it 
Eak BE DESTROYED—Get a trumpet. 


——————— 

The price of speckled trout just now is twenty-five | duty to keep such things to himeelf. When thou dost 
Purchasers who do not count the | enter his office, take heed 

specks are liable to be cheated. : 


‘ PAE 
A lady hearing that a tunnel cost 5000 francs a yard, | breeding. Neither examine thou the proof-shect, for 
importuned her husband to buy her a dress of that | it is not ready to meet thine eye; that thou mayest 
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My Lapy. “And bay Beg ‘our last Situation ?” 
Sensitive Bana. “ Wii, my *ad ¢ 
Ladies of the Family ‘ad never even been 


A citizen of Connecti 
recently introduced og mt, 


——— 


There are experts on all 
manner of subjects in these 
_ days of litigation. A wom- 
: an testified the other day in 

a turkey case, and declared 
that she knew “these tur- 
| keys by their walk, their 

countenance, and their man- 
ner of roosting.” ? 


, doesn’t see why any body 
should kick a poor Indian. 


pidly growing evil. 
are ‘several remedies, 
Ey — yoagiond is tocom-. 
wear patched 
clothing. . " 


, —_——? 
LADIES WHO LIGHT UP WELL 
at Nigut—Those who have 


SS = . s N WN lantern- 
A \ \ ———— - wonugitietic told a 

\\ \\\ . evest Cee 1 (iean and 
S62 WW , that the following =e 


$ AN i nography: “UR 
A \ 5: »\ a coae ” 
= \ } es. ‘ The following elegant no- 


tice of the change of weath- 
er poe in a paper: “The 
sun swinging up the cir- 
cle again, and will soon cross 
into the overcoat line from 
the regions where lighter 
clothing and ham and e 
tell us the condition of the 
atmosphere.” 


The above shows James Henry in the act of concocting one of these wonderful people were dispersed from 
Effusions. 


, the family slipped into the crowd oe. 
hat 


of the turbulent mass to be seen in any direction. 
—— 


CAREFUL Soot.—A man who was discovered aslee 
among a lot of tombstones in a stone-cutter’s ya 
said, on being awakened, that he had come in to buy 
a monument for himself, and having picked out one, 
his mind.he would try it one night before 


ain-water a Be A 


“James Jenkins,” said a school-master to his pupil, 
“what is an average?” 


A thing, Sir,” answered the scholar, promptly, 
And I were very silly “that hens lay eggs upon.” 
To wish that thou wert mine. ““Why do you say that, you silly boy ?” asked the 


pedagogue. 
o oomee, Sir,” said the —_ “T heard a gentle- 
would lay, on an aver- 


} article for publicati Wine avis tee 

‘ d an cle for publication out givin: e editor 
val claimant, ‘‘I’ll let you Have it | thy name, for thy name may perchance fecnre publi- 
cation. Never do thou loaf about a printing-office, 


** But I'll no tak’ it,” cried the stout old liti and sk questions, or knock down t; the b “ill 
turned his face resolutely to the wall. ont, ic ike as Saat wien ten tears 


love thee like as they do shade trees—when thou leavest. 
Thou shouldst never read the copy on the printer’s 

poser thereof may knock thee down. 
Never inquire thou of the editor for the news, for, be- 


thee without asking. It isnot right that thou shouldst 
ask him who is the author of an article, for it is his 


unto thyself that thou dost 
not look at what may be lying open and concerneth 
thee not, for that is not meet in the sight of good- 





understand, 





ae 
MI 
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THE LINE MUST BE DRAWN SOMEWHERE ! 






you leave y ; 
‘my Lady, q ‘adn’t been in the ‘Ouse 'ardiy a Month when I hascertained as 
"promnted at Court!” . 











